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WORLD, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 


Columbus found a werld, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invisible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is Icd 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


—From “Poems” by George Santayana. 
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Webster’s School 
Dictionaries 


Every boy and gir! old enough to have and 


read books, should also have for conven- 
ient reference, one of the genuine Web- 
ster’s School Dictionaries, suited to his, or 
her school grading. 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary 
Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary 





Descriptive circulars and price lists mail- 


ed to any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, 


New York 
Cincinnati Chicago 
CA = , 


Chicago 


Boston Ill. 


Atlanta 
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The Red Shield Classics 


Full Cloth Binding, 40 cents 


Heavy Manila Cover, 24 cents 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FAMOUS ENGLISH CLASSICS? 


Texts that are Accurate and Authentic. 


We feel fully warranted, both from the character itself of 
sics and the very generous reception accorded them hitherto, 


Fully Annotated. 


‘las 


English ¢ 
in particularly 


these 


rec 


ommending them to secondary and common schools, to public libraries and to lit 


erary clubs for special and home reading. 


Schoolmaster 
Sohrab and Rustum 
Addisons’ Sir Roger De Coverley 
Addison’s Bickerstaff 

Burke’s Speech on 
Burke’s Sublime and 
Bacon’s Essays 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Brown's Rab and His Friends 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis 
Coleridge’s Ancient Marine) 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
Cowper's The Task 
Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
Defoe’s tobinson C1 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Ta 
Eliot’s Silas Marne) 

Emerson's Essays 
y Short Life 
Autobios 
Deserted Village 
Vicar of Wakefiel 
Tale 


the 


Ascham’'s 
Arnold's 


Conciliation 
Beautifu 





uso¢e 


Ewing's 
Franklin’s 
Goldsmith's 
Goldsmith’s 
Grimm's Household 
Holmes’ Autocrat of Breakfast Tablk 
"Male’s Man Without a Country 
Hawthorne's Seven Gables. Vol. I 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables. Vol. Il 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales Vol, I 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. Vol. Il 
Irving’s History of New York. Vol. I 
Irving’s History of New York Vol. Il 
Irvine’s Sketch Book Vol. I 

Irvine’s Sketch Book. Vol. II. 
Irving’s Sleepy Hollow 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 
Irvinge’s Tales of a Traveller 
Johnson’s Rasselas 
Longfellow’s Evangeline 
Lonegfellow’s Hiawatha 
Lonegfellow’s Miles Standish 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn 
Lamb’s Es Elia 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
I 

I 

I 

h 


rraphy 


Vol. I. 
Vol. Il 


says of 


szamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Vol. I] 
Nathan the Wise 

Vision of Sir Launfa 

Essay on Milton 


zessing’s 
swell’s 
Iacaulay's 


EDUCATIONAL 


2457 “Prairie 


Tennyson's 


PUBLISHING 


Ave., 


Macaulay's 
Macaulay’s 


Essay on Addison 
Lays of Ancient Rome 
Macaulay's Life of Goldsmith 
Macaulay’s Francis Bacon 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince 
Milton’s Minor Poems 
Milton’s Paradise Lost 

Milton’s Paradise Lost [-1\ 
Mitchell’s Reveries of a Bache 
Essay on Man 

Iliad 


Pope's 


Pope's 


Poe's Tales 

Poe’s Poems 

Ruskin’s King of the Golden Rivet 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


Sewell’s Black Beauty 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Trave 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the G 
Scott’s Lady of the Lak« 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minst 
Scott’s Marmion 
Southey’s Life of 
Stevenson’s Pat Lost 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
Shakespeare’s Anthony 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesa 
Shakespeare’s King Richard II 
Shakespeare’s King 


Nelson 


adise 


and Cleopa i 
Coriolanu 


Cymbelins 


John 
King Henry \ 
King Lea 
Macbeth 
Merchant of \ 


Romeo and Juliet 


Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare’s 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shr« 
Shakesveare’s Two Gentlemen of V¢ 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale 
Shakespeare’s King Richard III 
Enoch Arden 
Tennyson's Idylls of the , 
Tennyson's Idylis of the King Vol. Il 
Webster’s Bunker Hill 
Whittier’s Snowbound 


Oration 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Like the School Teacher, 


the Great Dancer Pavlowa 
Spends Hours on Her Feet 


Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the world’s best known and most highly paid dancer, gives 
real thought to her feet and her shoes. And what she said in a recent interview 
published in the “American Weekly” is of interest and value to all women—especially 
to teachers, who appreciate foot comfort. 

Mme. Pavlowa says: 


“Much that I have learned in regard to the care of my feet, so highly important 
to me in my profession, may be applied to the every-day life of any woman. We are 
; 


nearly all born with good feet and it is because we choose our shoes badly and 
neglect the care of the feet that our troubles begin. 


“First of all, | found out very early in my career that most shoes are made to 
sell rather than to wear. They are made too sadly often with outrageous high heels, 
propped under the arch of the foot in such a way as to create a wicked sting in the 
foot; pointed at the toe to create vicious corns and red bulging bunions We wome: 


should insist upon certain things in the shoes we select 


“To begin with, we should insist upon our shoes being flexible, not to paraly 


the proper muscles of our feet. We should then insist upon low heels or no heels 
at all and a generous rounded toe. We should see that our shoes form a straight 
line on the inside of our feet, and that the sole does not rise in an upward curve 

the end. And to find shoes of this sort we should shop in out-of-the-way places 


until such time as our country-wide demand has inaugurated a more general manu 
facture of our style of shoe. The only place where the high French heels shoul 
be tolerated is on the ballroom floor. As for myself, | never wear them— it wou! 
be running too great a risk.” 

Fitting her qualifications of the good shoe—fitting your foot with flexible com 
fort—and recommended by Mme. Pavlowa, is the 


antilever 
Shoe 


which will be demonstrated to any teacher who kindly calls at one of the agencies 
listed below. Come and see how good looking is the style of the Cantilever. 








CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA—_ C. B. Miller Shoe Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 


SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 
ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 


ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
Sts. 
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AMONG THE BEST SELLERS 





BENEZET: YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 


Tells the children of today the significance and the glory of Ame 
in the World War. 


MeMURRY: PIONEERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The story of the exploits of those who pioneered our own great 1 


HART: COLONIAL CHILDREN 


How the first Americans lived and what they did. 


INGRAHAM: THE STORY OF DEMOCRACY 


Peaches citizenship through the medium of stories. 
recommended for supplementary reading in the 


These books are 


MISSOURI STATE BULLETIN 





Send all orders to Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 





Picturols and Case Imagine 2500 picture 














Lantern _ 











A Picturol Set is a Complete 
| Teachi id 


ur m- 





mand—covering practically every ele- Tl 1 t. t 
n tary subject—selected by leading naa for proj jecting the pictur .o 1 
educators l ] correlated . } . . 

int groups mum t y ! 

teaching I can , ! 

be kept rigl the class room reads a a uke a + 

for instant use That's what the 5S Vv t 

»» Universal Pict brings y¢ 


COUPON _— 


es 
T Pl ase send me full details regarding the S, v. E. Univers uP 
Check i y trial offer 
, 
Teachers’ Syllabi hg pe Na 
remaining ope Stree ( S 
Picturol” Reg. U. §S , ings for _ sales 
Pat. Off representatives School se Naa 





WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY sonecn 


Society for Visual Education, el 806 W. Ww ashington Bivd., c hicago 
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AMERICA 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A NEW SCHOOL HISTCRY 


THAT IS SINCERI d vig S ts 
presentation the nat s st 

THAT STIMULATES intelligent and e 
thusiasti vatriotism by terpreting th 
American spirit in nat 


THAT IS BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated vit I iL } 





Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 























“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” 


The title of a Book which deals pe ae. ™ — 7" 
with the machine operations in a . ’ 
4 


volved in the manufacture of a 


teachers desk and selvol furaiture 





in general. 


Illustrated  witl many  pietures 
showing the correct procedure in 


operating the various machi 


A Boon the teacher wi!! welcon 
because of its practical value in his 





class work. 





Write for a copy—no charge. 








American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ye 
Y A) Al a Y ‘yy 
“PICTURES SPEAK A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” 
Visual Educat mate- 
rial is nov consid eda 
part of the equipment of 
the up-to-dat« ] 
Keystone Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides 
stimulate Activ- 
ity. They a the teach- 
er’s greatest help in pre- 
senting clearly new and 
difficult subject 
Keystone stereographs 
and lantern le ! 
ranged in sets t 
class room need 
conveniently 
There is a 
Representative 
who is a trained an 
perienced educator 
shall be glad 
him call on you 
WRITE TODAY 
Keystone has purcl ased 
the Stereoscopic and 
Lantern § Slide Depart- 
ment of Underwood and 
Class Room with Lantern and Slide. Copyright K. V. Co. Underwood. 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 
. 








QUALITY WITH SERVICE 
THIS IS THE PEABODY WAY 


SCHOOL FURNITURE-EQUIPMENT-ALL KINDS OF SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS INSURE YOU QUICK SERVICE 





GLOBES & MAPS 
The First correct d in our line have all been 
signed Tablet Arm 
Chair ever placed on 





the Market CON- teach Ge y ssful- 
STRUCTION SCIEN without SEMI CONTOUR 
TIFIC. Just Pur- THE OLD RELIABLE Mitigate Be _ _ : 
chased at Warrens STILL THE LEADER The MAPS Write us about 
ourg School Desk Built Right— then 


MAY WE SERVE YOU 
PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY OF TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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College Tours 
of Europe 








College Leadership—Superb Routes 
England, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, France and Italy. 


Rates $745 to $1,500. 


Free trip to the organizer of a siall 
party using own itinerary or our con 


ducted tours. 
No Extras on Our Tours. 


FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 


Secretary of Educational 
Tours 
117 Elm Street Oberlin, Ohio 
‘ PETS - ere. 





For Spring Planting 


Large saving made by ordering 
vour stock for Spring Planting now 
Our prices on all Shrubs, Trees, 
Peonies, Hardy Plants, Cannas, 
Dahlias, Gladioli, Summer Bedding 
Plants, Fancy Chrysanthemums, ete 


Are Wholesale Prices Direct to You, 
and in Addition for all Orders 
placed by Jan. 15th for Spring De- 
livery, a Discount of 20°, from these 
Wholesale Rates is Allowed. 


On orders by Feb. 15th a Discount 


of 15°. 
On order by March 15th a Discount 
of 5° 


SEND FOR FULL WHOLESALI 
LIST TODAY. 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS, 
Greenport, N. Y. 
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The World Book 


Is a Ten-Volume Reference Work or 
Encyclopedia 


Is a School Book Approved for the 
Schools of Missouri 


In the preparation of this « 
interests and needs of teachers and 
have been kept constantly in view In 


preparation of most of the articles the ques- 
tion was asked at the outset: “How can this 
be made of greatest service to those who 


teach and those who learn?” he f 
who made THE WORLD BOOK a: n inti 


mate touch with the teachers, wit} cho 

and with pupils They know from practica 
experience and from special study what wil 
be of help in the schoolroom. The experience 
of all these editors and contributor s beer 
capitalized for the benefit of the teacher and 


the school 
The World Book Gives Satisfaction 


Write for our Project Study Booklet sent Free 
to Teachers on Request. Write to or 


Place Order With 


Roach-Fowler Publishing, Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri Store Co 


State Teachers Ass'n 
Columbia, Mo. Columbia, Mo. 
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L. R. McLELLAN, BERT McCLELLAND, 


WE are indebted to our great many customers in Misso 
for the greatly increased business given us 
furnished many of the finest schools completed, o1 

SCILOO rurnit 


the course of erection, with America 


and Kewaunee Laboratory Equipment 


Durine 1924 because of greatly increased facilities 
be better able to serve you than ever betor 
We thank you fol the manv favors accorded us, and Wis 


ing vou a Happy and Prosperous New Year, W are 


Yours respectfully, 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


President. Sales Manager. 
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is one time fitting than an 


F there 
other for the contemplation of childhood, 
our obligations to it, 


more 


its significance and 
that time is in the Christmas 
reading that 


story, 


are again 
old, old 


new, of the 


CHRISTMAS AND 
THE CHILD 


evel 
Child; 
again we are conside1 
those 
Herod, the 


might have 


g¢ the wisdom of who brought 


gifts, not to 


men 
king, as statesmen 
to the 
to hear the 
to imitate the 
opening 


done, but babe 
lowliest of places; we like 
and organ as they endeavo1 


chords o 


better 


angel chorus singing the f 


which 
other the message of 


the song epitomized perhaps 


than any 
Peace on earth and good will toward men 

Wise men have ever turned to the cradle as 
the hope of salvation. The star of the futur 
stands over the child today as it did in those 
far off look for a 
must Wrapt in 
clothes away the glitter and 
of “the great” lie the saviors of our race. Are 
we playing the part of wise men toward the 
Childhood of our country? The influence of 
the Child birth we 


who have not made of 


times. Those who 


this star swaddling 


follow 


Irom 


whose celebrate, (those 
this season an orgy 
if business, conventional congratulations or 
commercial exchange of presents), has done 
elevate the Child 


hood, but there is much vet to be done even 


much to significance of 


in these United States where we are pleased 
to believe that children are better cared fo 
than in other places. Millions of children 
are in slavery, abject and galling. In sweat 
shops they toil for a mere pittance and men 
blood. Even in 


crow opulent from their 
Missouri there are children wearing thei 
lives awav that some ablebodied adult may 


Nor is all of this 


Farmers 


idleness and east 
damning child labor in the 
greedy for temporal gain have been known to 


live in 
cities. 


deny their own children the privileges of an 


order that might be 


education in money 


season. We 


in the 
choir 


His life, 


savior 


glamour 


their work during the 
the age of 


made from period of 


legal slavery before majority. On 


ly the human race is ‘capable of descending 


into such depths of degradation that t \ 
will consume their own flesh and blood 

{re we playing the part of the wise me 
toward the Child? Even in our own beloved 
state, half the children are xeluded f 
full participation in the opport tv to cet 
an education At this Christmas time it 


Lord Ninetee 
Nissouri 


HO.O00 bovs and 


the vear of Our 


Twenty-three in 


girls know that a high school education is 
denied them, unless they happen to be thi 
children of parents who are willing and al 
to pay their tuition or make s} al ar g 
ments for their education 

Are we plaving the part of the wise 1 
toward the Child? 

The men of this nation and other nations 


plunged the world into a war the most cost 

in blood and material wealth that the planet 
has ever known. As a result taxes are higl 
The cost must be paid. In many pla 
children will be called 


race will suffer as a result 


ces the 
upon to pay the bi 
No the 
pay, but the saving 


and the 
won't have 
in taxes will be 
large 
that we see first. 
must be paid for, munitions used over the 


to actually 


the schools in 


made o 


measure because these are the taxes 


sattleships long ago sunk 


several years ago must be paid for, soldie 
bonuses and pensions, all amounting to 


lions and billions must be 


taxes collected for these are indirect and w 


pay them when we buy ou 
luxuries and do not realize that a large part 
of the 
We 


cost 18 war taxes, we cdo not object 


save bv using the seed corn, forgetfu 


of the next season 
Are we acting the part of the wise men 


toward the Child? 
“And 


ures they 


thev had 


unto Him gifts 


when opened their treas 


presented 


Let’s give all of Missouri's children and all her future citizens an 


up to date Constitution. 


Make 1924 a red letter year. 
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Report of Executive Committee to Assembly of Delegates 


Presented by MISS CLARA GARDNER, Chairman of Executive Commi 


S Chairman of your Executive Commit 
A tee, I submit for your consideration the 
following report: 
Members of the Assembly of Delegates: 
Under authority of our constintion and 
by the powers delegated to us by the Assem 
bly of Delegates we have carried on the va 
rious activities sponsored by the Association. 
The School and Community. 
We are pleased to report that the thre 
years existence of this publication has prov 


ed its success financially. Further, we feel 


that the School and Community each year 


is exercising a greater influence than before 

in solidifying the profession in this state. 

We wish to heartily commend the editor and 

the secretary-treasurer of the Association fol 

their untiring efforts to make our paper a 

success financially and professionally. 
Enrollment. 

It is a great pleasure to report to the As 
sembly that the enrollment to December first 
has reached nineteen thousand members. 
This is over two thousand more than were 
enrolled last year. This sets a high water 
mark for the Association and indicates the 
fine co-operation which has been shown on 
the part of the teachers of the state. The 
probabilities are that an additional five hun 
dred will enroll before the close of the meet 
ing. We are still standing by the slogan 
“100% Everywhere” and the time is not far 
distant when this will be realized in every 
county and city in the state. 

State Reading Circles. 

One of the principal activities of the As 
sociation is the Reading Circle work, which 
includes both the Pupils’ and Teachers 
Reading Circles. The Pupils’ Reading Circle 
supplies all the books listed in the State 
Course of Study for the Elementary Schools 
of the State. The business for the year end 
ing June 15, 1923, amounted to $46,059.27. The 
business for the period from June 16, 1923, 
to December 1923, amounted to more than 
sixty-five thousand dollars which is a large 
increase over the previous year. The total 
will probably run at least eighty thousand 
business for the year ending June 15, 1924, 


dollars. 

The Teachers Reading Circle selected the 
following books for the year beginning Sep 
tember 1, 1923: 


Brooks: EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

Richardson & Owen: LITERATURE Ol 
THE WORLD. 

Phillips: MODERN METHODS AND THI 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 

Davis: THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


These books are sent on consignminet to the 


County various 
counties and are paid for later in the year 


The total number of books consigned to De 


Superintendents of the 


cember first were as follows 

1,881 copies Education for Democracy 

1,425 copies Literature of the the World. 

2,713 copies Modern Methods and the Ele 
mentary Curriculum. 

1,670 copies THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACH 
ING. 


Legislation. 


The Legislative Committee of the Stat 
Teachers Association was active through. ut 
the last session ci the Legislature. The prin 
cipal legislative work accomplished was 1 
creased appropriations for the State Educa 
tional Institutions and the State Departm 
of Education. The Committee actively op 
posed certain reactionary measures which 
were introduced in the Assembly and it is a 
pleasure to report that no reactionary legis 
lation was passed by the Assembly, the 
friends of the public schools being in a de 
cided majority. 


Permanent Headquarters. 

For some months your Executive Commit 
tee has had under consideration the advisa 
bility of purchasing or erecting a building 
for a permanent home for the State Asso 
ciation headquarters. It has been felt that 
a home owned by the Association would sta 
bilize the work of the Association, add dig 
nity and effectiveness to the work. Certain 
investigations have been made by vour Com 
mittee as to the cost of such permanent home 
and it has been found that because of the 
present high building costs and because of 
the other demands on the resources of the 
Association, it was deemed inadvisable to 
purchase or erect a building at this time. 
However, the possession by the Association 
of such a permanent home seems so desira- 
ble that your Committee recommends that 
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the Assembly of Delegates approve the set 
ting aside annually for a period of five years 
ten thousand dollars per year, or as much 
thereof as the funds of the Association will 
justify, as a sinking fund to be invested in 
a permanent home for the association. 


State High School Course of Study. 


The urgent need for a thorough revision of 
the high school course of study of the State 
in order to make this course uniform to the 
modern conception of high school education, 
your Executive Committee at the suggestion 
of State Superintendent Charles A. Lee 
agreed to co-operate with him in the revision 
of this course of study. THhe amount of 
work to be done is so great that it was felt 
financial ai dshould be given by the Asso 
ciation. Under the provisions of your con 
stitution your Executive Committee has au 
thorized the expenditure of one thousand dol 
lars for this purpose 

‘cn conference with State Superinten 


Lee, the Executive Committee has learnea 
that the carrying out of this plan of 
thorough revision of the high school course 
of study will involve an expenditure of five 
thousand dollars additioanl. While th 
Committee has full authority under the pro 
visions of Section 5 of Article 6 of the Con 
stitution to make this appropriation, it hesi 
tates to appropriate so large an amount un 
less the appropriation meets the approval of 
the Assembly of Delegates since the effect 
ive accomplishments of this work depends 
upon the co-operation of all of the teachers 
of the state. Of this five thousand dollars it 
is recommended that two thousand be used 
this vear and three thousand next year 
We request your approval of this plan. 


Financial Report 
that the finances of the Association are in 
excellent condition 


To the Members of the Assembly of Delegates 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
As chairman of the Finance Committee, I 

am, on behalf of the Executive Cemmittee, 

pleased to hand you in printed form a sum 
mary of the financial transactions of you 

Association from June 15, 1922, up to and 

including December 1, 1923. I shall also file 

as a part of this report the complete report 
of the Auditor, A. G. Thompson, of the Co 
lumbia Accounting Company, Columbia, Mo, 

This report consists of twenty-seven type 

written pages of statistics. 

You will, I am sure, be pleased to note 


High School 


Feachers Placement Bureau 


the report of the Committee on Profession 
Standards and Ethics as printed, but sue 
gests that the report be amended so as to 
safeguard the teacher against anv injustics 


being done by an emploving authority 


exception of that part clealing with the mat 
ter of “Permanent Headquarters rhe As 
sembly of Delegates authorized the appoint 
ment of a committee to make further inves 
tigations and recommendations and to r 
port its findings to the Assembly of Delegates 
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pe 


Ca 


th 
th 


Wil 
as 


na 


financial condition of the Association 

The reports of the following committees 
will be made by the Chairmen of the com 
mittees: 


Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Offic 


( 
] 
( 
( 
( 
( 


( 


The Executive Committee heartily endorses 


in 























































School Survey. 

The Executive Committee recommends ful 
irticipation In a co-operative study of edu 
tional conditions in Missouri—the same t 
made by the State Teachers Association 
e State Department « 
e State Educational institutions 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, and 


f Public Schools and 


th the permission of the Assembly, I wil 
k Mr. Melcher, the Chairman of the Fi 
nee Committee to make the re port on the 


.mmittee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
’rofessional Standards and Ethics 
.onstitutional Convention Committe: 
committee on Practical Citizenship 
ommittee on Necrology 

ommittee on Teaching of Fir Arts in 


‘committee on Resolutions 


‘his report was adopted as read with the 


’ 


1924. 


Important Points in the Summary. 
Page 1 is not a financial statement but 
a mere summary of the receipts and dis 
bursements of the Reading Circle funds 
and also of the Association funds for the 
fiscal year of the Association, June 15 
1922 to June 15, 1923 

Page 2 gives a comparison of the bal 
ances in the Reading Circle funds and 
in the Association funds at the close of 
the vear June 15, 1922, and at the close 
of the vear, June 15, 1923 
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1. “Accounts Receivable” in the Associa 
tion fund balance consists of an nts 
due the Association on Advert if in 
the School and Communit, 

2. “Accounts Receivable” in th fead 
Circle fund represents amounts du 


oks sola to teach 


the Association on |] 


and boards of education 


ers 


3. “Accounts Payable” in the Reading 
Circle funds represent amounts which 
the Association owes the various book 
companies for books sent on consign 
ment by the companies to the Associa 
and already sold by the Associa 
The Auditor's report 
complete list of each account payable 
and account together 
with the amount and the person owing 
the the 


owed. 


tion 
gives a 


tion. 


each receivable 


same or to whom same 1S 
Pages 3 and 4 represent the business ol 
the 1923, to 
December 1, 
half months are the most active 
the entire enrollment of the 
this 


Association from June 15, 


1923. and 
Almost 


Association 


These five one 


is made during period, and also 


about three-fourths of the Reading Cir 
cle books are sold during the same time 
The attention of the Delegates is called 
to the sources of income of the Associa 


tion. These sources are three: The en 
rollment fees, advertising in the School 
and Community, and profits on the sale 
of books. 

Prior to the reorganization of the Asso 
ciation four vears ago, the enrollment 
fee was one dollar. Since that time the 


fee has been 82.00. However, of the 32.00, 
fifty 


sociation 


cents is returned to the District As 
and twenty cents to the 
Association, so that the State As 
retains only $1.50 of this fee. 


(om 
munity 
sociation 


Prior to the reorganization, no magazine 


was published by the Association. You 
Executive Committee appropriates as the 
cost of the School and Community sixty 
cents per member, leaving seventy cents 


only for the affairs of the Association. 
Thus the Association proper costs the 
members less than before the reorgani 
zation. Seventy cents now is equal to 


about forty-five cents ten years ago. 


The business of the Association could 


not be conducted on so small an amount 
were it not for the following facts. 


AND 
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First. rhe very large i! nt in 
recent vears has made it ss od 
the business of tlhe \ss t 
smaller fee. 

Second. The Scho ( t 
has been so successfu aged and 
has secured such large at s 
vertising that it has actua st t \s 
sociation much less than sixty cents pe) 
member from Association funds It is 
believed that it will ultimate recon 
not only entirely self-supporting but an 


Association 


Circle Is so ste 


actual financial asset of t 
Third. The Reading 
cessfully conducted that it brings to the 


iousand 


Association a net profit of five tl 


to ten thousand dollars annually. This 
profit would be considerably reduced 
were it not for the storage rooms foi 


books furnished to the Association by the 


University of furnished 


duced 


Missouri and 
without any rental charge. 
ent profits would also be 1 
what were the entire cost of the 
Circle 
Reading Circle. The postag 
express, and the 
shipping the books is regularly charged 
but no part of the 


appal 
some 
Reading 
inst the 
freight and 


business charged aga 


labor of packing and 
against this business, 
the 


phers is charged against the R ling ¢ 


salarv of Secretary or his stenoer: 
cle business. 

Page 1 of the 
that the large sources of 
Association proper are its enrollment fees 


printed statement shows 


revenue for the 


and advertising in the School and Com 
munity. The item of 81.250 was _ paid 
into the Association by the fii listrict 
associations in the Stat ea rs Co 


lege districts to help defray the expenses 
of the County Unit 


Campaig! 


In the disbursements of the Association 

funds you will note that the large itms 

are: 

First. District and Com nit 
Association funds $11,522.55 


Second. School and Communit\ 


expenses 11,135.33 
This amount does not include the sal 
ary of the Editor of the School and Com 


munity or his stenagraphe1 
Third. The County Unit ¢ 
the fall of 1922, which cost the 


tion $6,210,5: 


ampaign in 
Associa 
of which expense $1,250 
was paid by the 
tions mentioned above. 


five district associa 








rHE SCHOO! 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


Fo \ : t Read ( 
ot tha t 

34.000.4 
\ st ( } ted DI | 

rt - ( 1) S< 
} S i s folle J | ( 
| ( | ( t ( 

Dalian ™ ( are! ! 
Association cas 8.2 H 
Reading Circle cas! 726.3 ‘ 

Pot: cash | ‘ De 1 821,200.89 s l l t 

In additi to that the following important professic ! . 
amounts are due tl Association for thie | ( f 
Advertising in the School and the improv t g \t ft 

Communit s 14.72 present tw “ ] t “ 
Amount due on books sold 124.1 alance is invest Libert sonds 

and S1,412.8 st : gs 

Total 318.619.87 counts in t First Nat 3 

These accounts undoubtedly Cape Girard I - 
good. The amount due on accounts, S18 Compa M Mis 
619.04 plus tl cas ance, $21,200.89 Kk This ort does t 
makes a total of 339, 6 thor nd s t is 
Against this amount ist go certain ¢ ort New ¢ stitut \ l ‘ 
pense charges. First, the S ne mitt This fu 
on hand for the School and Comn it used s] s a. 
together with tl :mount due ¢ 1 tenth « ) t « 
tising, both tota g SOA71.06, w } ‘ tear Ss sevel . t 
tically take care of t expenses of th the new stit | i VaVS 
School and Cor nity for the 1 ween kept rat \s 
der of the fisca Phe . { ciation Is al t ’ 
Association, 314,008.23, will not meet tl ( stt \ss ‘ ut 
expenses of the Saint Louis meeti: L. Ine permit { 
the expenses of the \ssociation nti S]} | Litic ! . 
June 15, 192% However, tl ngs not t} c t ( 
bv the School cl ¢ nity on Cl of t ( . 
tising will be s nt to te tl only to \ i ‘ 
School and Com) tv and t (ss m » 1 
the to be conducted « the eal s ood lg < 
and the cash ¢ te tha with t ne 1 tl ‘ 
amounts due on advertiisng. 7 s tl Ass t ! S \ 
that the Ass t in June, 1924, s ild f Ass t t 
have a balan nting t DPronr — ( ‘ 

l itelv ft } ] 1 Ss ty rap « } , x | ~ r 
the credit of the Re: Cire Secreta t Ass \ a. Se 
that S $17.950.47 S ssi ( rte} t Eealit t ~ 

course, that the Reading Circl t Con initv, M I 1. Ww 
remainder of the year will he ) to sav that t xeell 1 t 
maintain itself and v its expenses ¢ final s is due direct tot t 
the profits on the books Phis surplus management 

may be increased slightly by additional Your Committee has { ed t ! } 
enrollments in the Association, also by selecting these officials, determining gen ] 
increased amounts of advertising in the policies and leaving the execution « thi 
School and Community. These funds work to these olficials {ll office help has 


represent accumulated 


earnings in the 


been emploved only on 


recommendation of 
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these officials so as to increase efficient ser 
vice and maintain good morale in the office 
force. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE MELCHER, 
Chairman Finance Committee of Executive 
Committee. 

AUDITOR’S REPORT OF FINANCES 
(Referred to in Report as “page 1”) 
Consolidated Statement of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 


Reading Circle Funds 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 15, 1923 
Receipts 


300k Sales $34.901.78 


Promotional Fees 100.00 


Commissions on Book Sales 1,684.96 
Collections on Account 10,409.42 
Interest on Bank Deposits . 608.45 
Interest on Bonds 85.00 
Miscellaneous Incom¢ 14.26 
Refund and Freight 1.67 
Tests and Measurements 77.2 
Total Receipts $47,882.83 
Cash on hand not invested in Liberty 
Bonds or Savings Account, 6-15-22 $26,534.99 
Disbursements 
Total $74,417.87 
Secretary’s Salary $ 1,100.00 
Editor’s Salary .. este ae : 249.96 
Secretary’s Help . 2 025.57 
Postage ...... 1.566 56 
Printing 1,181.40 
Freight, Express, Drayage 255.55 
General Expense . : 241.53 
Accounts payable : 16,674.55 
Book Purchases 1,250.94 
Traveling Expense 251.35 
Miscellaneous Expense 133.04 


Total Disbursements 


$54,930.45 
Association Funds 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 15, 1923 

Receipts 


Advertising—School and Community_..$11,798.01 


Miscellaneous Income , 63.70 
Interest on Bank Deposits 162.48 
Enrollments ..... SASS 29,542.00* 
County Unit ... = 1,250.00 
General Admission—K. C 134.81 

Salary deposited through error (E. M 
Carter) 183.33 
Unclaimed Dues : 6.00 
tefund County Unit Expens: 3.00 
Total Receipts $43,143.33 
Cash on Hand, June 15, 1922 6,720.91 
Total $49,864.14 


*This amount does not represent $2.00 per mem- 
ber nor $1.30 per member since last year some 
associations sent in $2.00 and were sent a refund 
of 70 cents per member. Other Associations sent 
only $1.30. Next year the receipts from enroll- 
ment fees will represent $2.00 for each mem- 
ber enrolled. 

Disbursements 


General Expense $ 1,103.93 


Dist. and Community Refunds 11,522.55 


N. E. A. Expenses 
Secretary's Travel 

Executive Committee Expenss 
Rent siilelabae 

Printing sictadichia 

Secretary’s Salary 





@° 
Editor’s Salary : 3, 79 
School and Community Expens« 11, 33 
Program Talent 2,035.87 
Program Expense 1,056.56 
Postage . 762.01 
County Unit Expense 6,210.53 
Secretary’s Help 2,639.35 


Miscellaneous Expens« 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Badges 


Department Programs 














Furniture and Fixtures 758.19 
tesolutions Committee 15.00 
Certificate Committe 60.15 
Citizenship Committe 124.50 
Legislative Committee 980.37 
Total Disbursements $48,980.62 
(Referred to in Report as “page 2”) 
Comparative Balance Sheets. 
as of June 15, 1922 and June 15, 1923. 
Association Funds 
ASSETS 
Ju June 1 
CASH IN BANKS 1922 1923 
Boone County Nat. Bank $ 6,720.91 $ 896.12 
Accounts Receivable 1.328.2 3 2.33 
Furniture and Fixtures 2,207.02 2,367.18 
Musical Instruments 610.00 
Total Assets $13,256.15 $7.275.65 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable $ 137.20 $ 56.13 
Investment Account 13.118.95 7.018.92 
Total Liabilities and In- 
vestment $13,256.15 $7,275.65 
Reading Circle Funds 
ASSETS 
CASH IN BANKS: 
Boone County Trust Co......$26,534.99 $19,485.88 
First National Bank 390.12 105.46 
Farmers Trust Company 968.27 1,007.37 
Accounts Receivable 696.07 2,361.78 
Liberty Bonds . 2 000.00 2 000.00 
Inventory (Books paid for) 930.26 544.69 
Furniture and Fixtures 2.25 92.25 
Total Assets $25,897.4 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable $27,201.39 3,305.09 
Investment Account 4,410.57 12,592.34 
Total Liabilities and In- 
vestment $31,611.96 $25,897.43 


(Referred to in Report as “page 3”) 
School and Community Funds, Receipts and 
Disbursements—June 15, 1923 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1923. 


RECEIPTS 
Dues , _.....$8,746.26 (60 cents per member). 
Interest 4.85 


Collections on 
Accounts...... 2,781.18 


Total Receipts om $11,532.29 
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DISBURSEMENTS Additional Refund , Dd et 
Salaries $9.5 16 Community Association (Estimated). 8,187.2 
I veling Exper 71 . - 
Of Expens B 
P< o 
R 

mxpene (Referred to in Report as “page 1”) 


ches a Reading Circle Funds, Receipts and Dis- 
rniture and xture bursements—June 15, 1923, to December 
rance . 2.3 1, 1923. 
° — sa RECEIPTS 





Total Disbursement S Book Sal (Cas 1] 24)348 
& \ S 
‘ h Balan vailal © OT I s M 
Due on adver ng 72 Inter (I k I ) 7 
Box Sa 
Total availabk Deceml ] 1923 > 8,471 Prom I 
Commis I k S 


Association Funds, Receipts and Disburse- Interest on Liberty B 
ments—June 15, 1923, te December 1, Totel Receints seliaeedial 
1923. Balance on hand 6-1 ) IR5.88 
RECEIPTS 


Enrollments $24,393.94 


Life Memberships =0.01 DISBURSEMENTS 


, } ¢ 
Total Receipts $24,413.94 a * ; 
ADD aainenn 
rransfe1 from Readi cle Funds 3,000.00 Salaries =29 
Balance 6-15-23 896.12 Freight and D - 
Total see tinned Ge il Expens 8.8 
otal -.01 R. C. Board Expe1 7 
DISBURSEMENTS Tests and Measurement 241.89 
Salaries $4.576.30 Insuranc 19.4! 
Traveling Expens 974.95 Furniture ind Fixtures p 
Printing 1638.94 Sales Allowances 
Postage 887.01 
Rent 300.00 Total Dish n 897 
Telephone and Telegrap! 279.82 Transfer \ 
General Expenss 130.10 Funds 
District and Community 
tefunds 1,972.80 Total wa 8.8 
Badges $4.52 


N. E. A. 908.19 Balance > 
Committee on Practical 
Citizenship 102.15 ADD 


Committee on Profes Cash Sal 12-1-2 
sional Ethics 29.70 
Committee on Teaches Total « h ava 71.7 
Salaries « te ADD 
Committee on Teachin Due on a 
of Art 19.36 Liberty Bonds 
Insurance 25.46 First National Bar 
Furniture and Fixture 11.11 Farmers Trust ¢ 7.37 
Total Disbursements $13,801.83 Total available to 12-1-2 
Estim idu k my k 
Cash Balance av ible D 1, 1923 $14,508.23 sold but not yet } 1 i I 
Additional Enrollments (Estimated) 8,000.4 
Estim u mil I 
$29 508 mbes 192 17 


Resolutions Adopted by The M.S. T. A., St. Louis, December 
6, 1923 


To the Assembly of Delegates of the Missouri State Teachers Association: Your Committee on 
Resolution desire to respectfully submit the following report: 

We recommend the work of the Constitu dealing with the subject of taxation, and Ar 
tional Convention as a whole, and we heart ticle XI, Amendment No. 15, dealing wit 
ily and unreservedly endorse the proposed the subject of education: and we urge the 
revision of Article X, Amendment No. 12, members and officers of the M. S. T. A. to be 
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come immediately active in the support of 
all of the amendments. 

We reaffirm our belief in equal educational 
opportunities for all the children of — the 
State, and the equal sharing in the support 
means to the 
the 
making 


of education, and, as the best 
realization of this end, we 
enactment of a County Unit 
the county the unit of taxation and admin 
We suggest to 
Committees 


recommend 
Law 


istration for school purposes. 
the Executive Legislative 
that work on the formation of such a bill be 


and 


begun at once. 

We 
dent, Charles 
progressive attitudes he has shown toward 


heartily commend State Superin 


A. Lee, for the aggressive and 


in general, and especially do we 
the 
tion and supervision of schools and in his 


his work 
endorse the work being done in inspec 


program for physical education. 

We believe that the present plan of certifi 
cating teachers with little or no reference to 
the position to be held or to the work to be 
wrong in theory and disastrous in 
We have reached the stage 
must 


done is 
practice. 
educational development where we 
standards, but, where it is 
ble, we should make the certificate itself evi 
dence of fitness for the position sought. We 
favor the enactment of legislation as 
will make effective the recommendations of 
the Committee on Certification of Teachers 
as adopted by this Association at its last an 


in our 
not 


Ppossl 


only raise 


such 


nual meeting. 


We commend the 52nd General Assembly 
for its appropriations for higher education, 
physical education, and for a more nearly 
adequate supervisory staff in the State De 
partment of Education. 

Courses in citizenship and vocational guid 
ance are recognized as indispensable in the 
training of youths. Therefore, be it resolved 
that some immediate steps be taken in the 
institutions of higher training to give oppor 
tunities to teachers for training in these par 
ticular lines. 

We endorse the principle of equal recogni 
tion of without regard to 
the grade in wihch the teaching is done. We 
urge that the salary schedule be based upon 
efficiency, experience and training and not 
upon the grade taught. 

RESOLVED, That 


teachers’ service 


State 


close 


Missouri 
that 


the 


Teachers’ Association, believing 
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co-operation of educators is essential to the 


continued of public education, 


urgently recommends that the Superintend 


progress 


ents and Boards of Education of the State au 
thorize the their re 
spective districts to representatives or 
committees empowered to meet with the 
Board and with the Superintendent at reg 
ular intervals and in special meetings at the 
teachers fol 


emploved in 


‘leet 


teachers 


call of the administrators or the 
consultation 
pertaining to the 


purposes of and recommenda 
tions in nratters 
tional interests of the district. 


RESOLVED, that the Missouri State Teach 


educa 


ers’ Association cordially endorses the effort 
of the Mark Twain Memorial Park Associa 
tion to secure the ground around Mark 
Twain's birthplace at Florida, Mo., as a 
Memorial Park in honor of this world re 


nowned son of Missouri. 


We the conservation of health 
and the dissemination of knowledge and the 
development of habits looking to this end: 
and therefore, be it. 

RESOLVED that we 
servance of School 
cember 9 to December 16 
and that we promote and encourage 
ning fight that is being 


believe in 


recommend the ob 
Health Week, De 
to all the 


and 
schools 
the win 


waged against tu 


berculosis by the Missouri Teachers Associa 
tion. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we renew ow 
recognition of the National Education Bill, 


the 


passage In 


which was known as Sterling-Towne: 
bill and failed of the last Con 
gress; that we urge its re-introduction in the 
same form and that we pledge 
to every legitimate effort 
for this bill by the Senators and Representa 
tives of Missouri. 


ourselves 
to secure support 


ROSCOE VY. 


Chairman of 


CRAMER, 
Committe 


Other resolutions were adopted from the 
floor by the Assembly of Delegates, the texts 
of which are in the hands of the official sten 
ographer. Among them was one which com 
mits the Association to a more active policy 
ooking toward the establishment of Teacher 
Retirement Funds and another endorses the 
“Greater Missouri Movement.” The hospital 
ity, efficiency and liberality of the St. Louis 
Teachers and business men were appropri 
ately acknowledged. 
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Summary of Report of the Committee on Art in Missouri 
High Schools 


Aims of the survey. 
1. To ascertain the facts in regard to art 
in Missouri high schools 

2. To ascertain the attitude of superin 
tendents toward high school art 

3. To study the needs of Missouri for art 
in the high schools 

i. To make suggestions for meeting those 
needs. 

Scope of the survey. 

The entire state except St. Joseph, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

Sources of data. 

1. Questionnaires to all city and county 
superintendents, and all art teachers in 
high schools. 

Publications of the State Department 

of Education. 

3. Catalogues and letters from University 
of Missouri and all State Teachers Col 


2 


leges. 
Facts ascertained. 
1. The number of schools having art. 
8% of the first class high schools have 
art. 
1% of the second and third class and 
unclassified high schools have art. 
5% of all high schools have art. 
100% of the high schools of St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and St. Louis have art. 
2. Art compared with other subjects. 
Agriculture is taught in 64% of all high 
schools: commercial subjects in 20%: 
domestic art in 21%: music in 20%; 
manual training in 9%; and art in 
only 5%. 

3. The number of children who have an 
opportunity to take art in the high 
school is very limited. 

i. The present course of study is inade 
quate. 

5. Reasons why art is not taught in Mis 


] 


souri high schools were given as fo 


lows: Lack of funds by 102 superintend 
ents: lack of trained teachers by 83; 
lack of appreciation, interest, or de 
mand, by 36; lack of room, facilities, o1 
equipment, by 31: lack of time or of 


place in the curriculum, by 29 


Attitudes ascertained. 


Of 313 superintendents answering the ques 
tionnaire 12 were opposed to having art in 
the high schools and 220 w » in favor of it 
There were 18 times as many superintend 
ents favoring art as there were opposing it 


Reasons why Missouri high school children 
need art, as given by superintendents. 

1. For appreciation of beauty in nature 
and man-made surroundings 

2. For culture; to enrich and broaden t 

individual. 
3. For practical application 
home, and vocations 

$. For finer citizenship 

5. For worthy use of leisure time 

6. For opportunities to develop speci: 
talent. 

Recommendations of the committee to the 
Assembly of Delegates. 

1. That they authorize this committee to 
continue its study in the high schoo! 
field, and to broaden the scope of its 
investigation to include 
schools and institutions engaged in the 
training of teachers. 

2. That they consider ways and means of 
having a new course of study in art 
written. 

That they urge the proper authorities 
to make art an elective in all first class 
high schools, after sufficient time has 
elapsed to do this without injustice to 


elementary 


eo 


those teaching in such schools 
4. That they urge the 
to form some central agency for the en 


proper authorities 


couragement of art education the 
State 


The Committee 


JEAN KIMBER, Chair Har 
ris Teachers (¢ 9 St 
Louis 

D. D VEISEL. State J —_ 
College, S efiels 

0. S. DE LUCE, Stat Teachers 
College, M 


H. M. KURTZWORTH, Art Inst 
tute, Kansas Cit 
MRS MARGARET 
State Department Jeffersor 


City 
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Code of Professional Standards and Ethics 





Proposed to the Assembly of Delegates by the Committee on Professional Standards and 
Ethics and adopted with the exception of the last clause. 
(Enclosed in parentheses are States with similar clauses in their authorized Code of Protes- 
sional Standards and Ethics.) 
E the teachers of the various school districts of Missouri, do pledge ourselves to 
W a faithful observance of the following Code of Professional Standards and Ethics; 
approved by our State Teachers’ Associations.— 
I. We hold that our profession stands for ideals, service and leadership. (\lissouri, 
No. 1; Okla.; Iowa; N. J.) 
II. We believe that our highest obligation is to the boys and girls entrusted to our 


professional care. (Missouri, No. 2; Pa.; Ia. 

III. We believe that a proper professional spirit will prompt all teachers to become 
members of our State and National Teachers’ Associations. (Missouri, No. 11; N. H.; Ore. 
Mich.; Okla.; Texas; Miss.; La. 

IV. We hold that teachers in act and conversation should so govern themselves 
that the profession be given the confidence of the public. (Missouri, No. 4; Ore.; Ia.; 
Texas.) 


V. Mutual respect and loyalty should characterize the relationship among members of 
the profession. The high honor of the profession should be the personal charge of each 


teacher. (Missouri, No. 5; Wash.; N. H.; Ore.; Pa.; la.; Okla.; Miss.; La. 

VI. We insist that each teacher should be a progressive student of education and 
should regard teaching as a profession and a Career. Missouri, No. 3; Wash.; Pa.; Ia.: 
N..2s5 a 


VII. It is incumbent upon all class room teachers to secure full standard profes- 
sional training, and upon all school supervisors and administrators to pursue advanced 
specialized courses to fit themselves better for their positions. (Wash.; La. 

VIII. It is perfectly proper at all times for teachers to seek preferment and prozo- 
tion by legitimate means; but any sort of endeavor to establish a reputation or to obtain 
a position by innuendo, exploitation, complimentary press notices, or advertisement, is un- 


dignified and unprofessional. (N. H.; Miss. 

IX. We recommend “equal salaries for equal service” to all teachers of equivalent 
training, experience and success. (\Missouri, No. 6.) 

X. We believe that a teacher should take no step toward a specific position until the 
place has been declared officially, legally and conclusively vacant. Missouri, No. 8; 
Wash.: Kansas Schoolmasters’ Club; Ore.; Pa.; Okla.; Miss.; N. J.; La. 

XI. It is unprofessional for a teacher to underbid, knowingly, a rival in order to se- 
cure a position. (Wash.; N. H.; Ore.; Mich.; Texas; N. J.) 


XII. It is unprofessional for a teacher to offer destructive criticism to the administra- 
tion; te other teachers or to patrons about a fellow teacher or about the management of 
the school in general. All criticism should be constructive in character and voiced to the 
proper authority and only for the purpose of correcting an existing evil. Therefore, it be- 
comes equally unprofessional not to report t the administration matters that involve the 
best interests and well being of the school. (Kansas Schoolmasters’ Club: N. H.; Pa.; 
Mich.; Texas; Miss.; La.; R. 1.; N. J. 

XIII. We hold that it is unprofessional for a teacher to violate a contract. Unless the 
consent of the school board is obtained, releasing the obligation, the contract should be ful- 
filled. (Missouri, No. 9; Wash.; N. H.: Ore.; Pa.; Mich.; Okla.; Texas; Miss.: La. 

XIV. We believe that the moral influence of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
should be brought to bear on any teacher whose conduct is not in harmony with our au- 
thorized Code of Professional Standards and Ethics. We recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed by the President of the State Teachers’ Association to investigate 
charges or reports of violation of this Code of Ethics as heretofore set forth, and to ren- 
der to the President a decision sustaining the said charges or reports or exonerating the 
teacher. This committee shall be appointed at the written request of any teacher against 
whom such reports or charges have been made, or at the written request of any teacher 
desiring to charge another teacher with the violation of the Code of Ethics. We further 
recommend that the result of such investigation on the part of said committee shall be 
published in our authorized paper, “The School and Community.” (Pa.; Okla.: Miss.) 
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Training for Citizenship 


HE problem of Citizenship Training in the 


schools is not a new one Courses in 
Citizenship have been offered in the schools 
for ten or twenty vears; but only since the 
World War have they received in any degree 


their due emphasis. Every day we are real 


izing more and more the great Importance In 
Citizenship Training. 

Although we have been emphasizing this 
work for the past few years we are not sat 
isfied with the result. To say that Citizen 
ship Training has been a failure would be 
“making it too strong.” However, we realize 
and believe that much more and better re 
sults can be accomplished. This work is still 
in its very youth and perhaps we should not 
expect too much in the next few years. 

We have taught History in the high 
schools since they were first established. 
You will find from one to five units of His 
tory and related studies in every High School 
Course. We have been teaching Community 
Civics in some form or other for about ten 
years. When Community Civics was first 
introduced, quite a number of people thought 
that at last we had found the Course that 
would link up History with the every day 
happenings in the world 

We began to study about fire cont: 
health control, beautifving the streets, 
homes, the cities, and in general how the d 


erent communities were solving their prob 


ems. I want vou t var in mind that in 
ll of this work tl nt as stud 
out Tt co a } 
‘ T S nna ¢ ' 
) ns Not S 
T ' ~ 
\ 
stot 
As Is f 
Hist \ ( 


ident CHAS. A. LEE. 


By State Superinten 


student can be trained in Citizenship unless 
the training is received trough participatior 
in those things vou are trying to teacl l 
think that is fundamenta If the bovs and 
girls are going to be good citizens when they 
reach manhood and womanhood the, must 
be good citizens in schoo If the bovs and 
girls who are in the public schools today are 
going to do those things which are indica 
tive of a higher citizenship when the are 
men and women they should participate in 
those activities while in school. Citizenship 
Training must be linked up with all the 
problems of government 

Before going any further it might be well 
to recall to our minds just what the impli 
cations of Citizenship are. Today we realize 
much more than merely man’s duties or re 
lations to the state is implied in the term 
Citizenship. The term has a much broadet 
meaning than that. Citizenship really is as 
broad as a man’s activities, mental as well 
as physical. Citizenship is then nothing 
more than the process of man living with his 
fellow beings. 


To train for Citizenship then, we must 
train and educate for habits, skills, informa 
tion, ideals and attitudes Our education of 
the past has perhaps giv ue em} s to 
the first three implications ention how 
ever, it as no d t f { short 1 t 
comes to the t t () ; ‘ 
gives le Ss to ( . 

| t 

lo 
T 
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tolerance; law abidingness: critical think 
ing in social civics, and political fields; re 
ood: re 


spect for minority rights; brother 
spect for integrity of the individual responsi 
bility; and duty of intelligence—the obliga 
tion of citizens in a democracy to be as in 
telligent as possible 

Citizenship also involves attitudes, a prop 
erly settled behavior. In order to have a 
properly settled behavior, one is required to 
f thinking, settled 


have an habitual mode ¢ 
interests, and a settled mode of acting as 
grown out of the habitual feeling or think 
ing. Our attitudes may be of three types 
point of view, interest, and action. Our edu 
cation for Citizenship should develop in us 
a mental attitude set towards such topics as 
present labor difficulties, Monroe Doctrine, 
religious freedom, et It should develop in 
us a disposition to pay attention to or br 
eager to learn more about such topics as 
European politics, the Mexican situation, et 
We should also have developed within us 
tendencies to respond almost automatically 
to widely generalized ideas such as self-re 
liance, faithfulness to obligation, considera 
tion for others rights, respect for the law, ac 
ceptance of majority rule, disposition to as 
sociate, open-mindedness, square deal, pet 


severance, public good, and faith. 


All of us will agree that a course in Citi 
zenship Training is of paramount import 
ance. However, we all know that such a 
course is not sulficient Opportunities ma 
| 


e tound daily through the general schuo 
organization for teaching Citizenship. 

Civic education includes socin! ation 
ships of individuals to individuals, of groups 
to zroups. In short, it Ineans wholoso: lin 
ings iugether. 

Tne only way that our individuals can 
crow socially is in a social situation which 
calls iorth social! responses Phis means that 
the celicol must provide situations Wigdi 
student activities where-by the pupii can get 
1) prover social ideas and princip 


proper social feeling, emotions or di , and 
3) proper social responess. The j x of 
these three elements of social habits can not 
he left to chance. rhey must be j ' te 
eether in the same situation an repeated 


with satisfaction in order to make the iiabit 
strong. Learning by doing is the most ef 


fective. 


Materials, activities, and situations must 


be as natural or genuine as those which pu 
pils will have in later life 
TYPICAL ACTIVITIES: 

l. Arrange for pupil participation in set 
ting up standards and controlling behaviot 
of student body. It is believed that the high 
school pupil should be given an opportunity 
in the government of the school. That such 
has often been tried and that failures have 
been common is well known However, it 
is believed that in most cases the plunge 
into school self-government has been mad 
too suddenly and abruptly \ gradual edu 
cation of the school ideals, school honor, and 
school loyalty must first be accomplished 
Then, with careful and wise guidance and 
supervision much training in Citizenship 
may be accomplished which is almost unat 
tainable in any other way 

2. Provisions for out-of-class activities that 
will allow opportunity for self-expression fol 
all the pupils, individually and collectively, 


in a variety of social situations a) Dra 
matization. b) Club meetings Class 
organizations. d Campaign for clean 
speech. (e) “Safety first” campaign, “Dont 
get hurt” campaign. f “Swat the fis 
campaign. £ Campaigi against unsports 


manlike conduct at games Phe collec 


0o0ks or tovs 


tion of second-hand clothing 


for proper distribution to nurseries, hospit 
als and worthy homes 

3 Try to develop a sense of personal 
responsibility on the part of the pupil for 
the service of the school A \ campaign 
against the abuse of school property ly 
\ cmapaign against tardiness ( Have 


different de partments or ¢ lasses to co-operat 


Example—For a_ school 


in school affairs 
play have the art department draw the plans 
and make the scenery, the department of 
music furnish the music, the manual train 
ing department build and manage the stage 
the home economics department serve re 
freshiments after the performance, et 


i Required courses in the curriculum 
should be built on the functional basis. Be 
fore anv course is made ; required cours 


the question—“what uses does this material 


have in making the pupil grow in good 
citizenship?” should always be asked 

The above are merely suggestions and 
some school organizations may find it pos 
sible to make use of some of them. What 


the school organization can do in the teach 
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ing of Citizenship depends somewhat 


ing of Citizenship 


Suggestions concerning how 
may aid in the teaching of Citizenship. 


cuss principles u 


courage growth 


The teacher of Civics, being 


Citiz nship, shou 


velop and practi 








Ability to understand and use general so 
cial principles and concepts, social co-opera 
tion, democracy, right of personality, free 
dom of speech, value of scientific investiga 
tion, etc., should be emphasized and prac 
tice secured. 

Eamples of method: 

Problem—Use of papers, n azines, bull 
tin-boards, et 

a. Conduct one recitat ( 

nt Events 

b. Encourage the pupils t er to their 
current reading in the discuss of 
recitatiol 


there is a division of opinion, ; WW sich 
to state fs cast nd t ar c ‘ t 
posting « thy } etir ard ‘ E 
ussing this question f1 ot oles 
the mai have the pupils 1} 1 } 


pings to be posted 


How the School can Practice Citizenship in 
the Community. 


l Phe Superinte | { t _ 
should be on the alert 
is of purposeful meaning to the pupils 
and to gradu yf ad situatic ’ 
thev can tl out thus thre 
d The te rs el tio = f 
iidance ¢ ild 
rhe 1 provisions that 
t ‘ ‘ ss peri ] ; t 
lging acts, op < ral 
tion ol Ih) teria - 1 Ke piiawey 
real growtl 


i real si sit t co ts ol 
vou find ont ft ~ 1 
study 

, Use pre sO “ } 
lems of genera SOC] cConeceern r op 
portunities of class discussions and 


judgment 


1) Find out by listing 1 r What CI 
cs or social qualit ost la 
im \ . | iss 

ri Irv to ana “ 
erete situat : \ 


where possib 


‘ Committees of class al ‘ med as Ss 
cial co-operation activity, esp av i 
making summaries of projects 

) Nlaterial whicl S Os , t ; ; 
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citizen now, and this knowledge should 
form the basis for other material. 

10. All instruction should tend to develop 
several qualities and if there is purpos 
ing on the part of the pupil, there will 
be growth. 

11. There should be special instruction to 
utilize the social situation and develop 
personal and social traits. 

12. The more closely we connect school life 
with other situations of life, the more 
likely the habit formed will function: 
There is too much material presented 
that is cut and dry and cannot be used. 

13. Feeling of group units in purposing is 
most valuable. Social co-operation may 
be produced by giving pupils some 
thing to do. 

14. Many projects may be used which will 
serve to give the pupils personal re 
sponsibility to the group or school. 

The following projects have been success 

fully worked out: 

1. During the war when labor was scarce, 
the boys of a certain high school undertook 
the work of remodeling the assembly room 
of the high school building. The ceiling and 
walls were plastered and tinted, the wood 
work grained and varnished, and the floor 
oiled. The work was supervised by the su 
perintendent who gave help at odd times. 
This co-operation served to give the boys 
personal responsibility, not only to the 
school but to the entire group of boys who 
were undertaking the project. 

2. The out-of-class activities of the school 
should be left largely to the control and di 
rection of the pupils, and they should be led 
to exercise this direction and control by elec 
tion, thru representatives, under constitu 
an or 


tional restriction, and at all times it 
derly, worthy manner. 

3. A drive for personal hygiene 

t. Writing of cheerful helpful notes to 
fellow pupils who are ill, or having a visit 
ing committee for the sick. 


9. Preparation of baskets for Thank 


ing dinners to the needy of the neighbor 
hood. 

6. Exhibits of products of the schoe 
den, sewing circles, shop articles, cann 
clubs. 

7. Making maps and guide books of the 


VICINnIty 
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Principles Underlying the Teaching of Citi- 
zenship. 

Methods of teaching citizenship have been 
severely criticizsd as being too formal, and 
for not providing for sufficient pupil partici 
pation in civic activities. Since citizenship 
is a kind of life itself and since all individ 
uals in society live, life is the most impor 
tant aspect of the individual. What then 
is life? Life is growth. The end of educa 
tion is to provide activities which lead to fur 
ther activities thus making for growth. The 
purpose of this paper is not to suggest a 
complete method of teaching citizenship but 
to bring to the attention of those who are 
interested in certain principles with their 
application which are being recognized as 
helpful in reaching the objectives of a 
course in citizenship. 

Briefly stated these principles deal with 
self expression, inter-relationship, fur 
ther activity and ideals. A course in citi 
zenship provides ample opportunity for de 
veloping self expression in the child. Chil 
dren should be taught to believe in them 
selves, to believe that they can do things 
and the teacher them 
along this line and provide for as many con 
tacts as possible with society for it is only 
through contact with society that the child 
will develop the power of self expression. 
Some suggested. means of developing this 
ability are through interviews with public 
offiicals, excursions, debating clubs, student 


should encourage 


councils, and socialized recitations. 

The next consideration is that of inter-re 
lationship. A good teacher of citizenship 
will be one who can create situations where 
in pupils come face to face with the prob 
lem of getting along with others, of being 
agreeable to others, of living with others 
This principle should be instilled into the 
mind of the child by actual participation in 


the activities of his neighbors, those in the 


same class or group with hin This shat 
ing in the activties of others hecomes one 
of the principles underlying democracy, a 
principle on which our natio s founded 
rhe teacher can foster this pi ple by e 
couraging participation 1 schoo thleties 
nembership in such orga t s as the 
boy scouts, campfire git | | 
Cross and other wort! 
Participation in thes tin 

directly develop id S ‘ rl opport 
nity for practicing ft Ss op 








ou 
pr 
to 





thie 


an question \ 8) ol e school bullding and hotels, whi 
the ideals of the ] scouts, obediencs had been the s ct of much cony 
trust-worthiness, courtesy, cleanliness and some litigation; to in view those } 
everence. In citizenship this attitude is es ple who had settled tl sposition of s 
pecially desirable since all action in life is erage satisfactorily to 1 ves t 
ased on ideals in the ids of individuals siderable cost; to consult th tl cit 
working in harmony with the ideals of s gineer as to the adequacy of t water su] 
ciety. pi to ascerta tive chalithe ost 
Phere is a vital relationship between thes¢ taxes; to investigate tl . ‘ ting 
principles and the pri les of further a with the sewers 
tivity (According to Dewey, The criterion Everv child in the ro R ' 
if the value of school education is the « of one or more of these cor ttees and 
tent in which it creates a desire for cor made responsible for a report rhe report 
tinued growth and supplies for making the were taken up and discus ass Ea 
desire effective in fact Since in realits one was free to express S \fte t| 
there is nothing to which growth is rela discussion each child wrot Heped t 
tive save more growth, there is nothing to question giving his own op ‘ sto whet 
which edueation is subordinate save more” er the citv would be he ity t] 
education system This gave e} ' 
rhe following project is an example of t participat tl o j | brows 
wav in which one teacher successfu interaction among ! re ! 
worked out the above principles such as the phvs s, ft 
rhe citizenship class was studving t the school hoard, ete pers 
ties and privileges of cities of different the differ pupils was . { { 
classes, The question of voting S75.000.00 further activity creates price 
in bonds for constructing public sewers added t ul childs st KHON dy 
Within the citv limits was to come up helping him to forn e ' 
e near future The iotice was already) havior 
in the papers. This proposition had bee With the hove suggestions lt 
voted upon several times previously but had teacher of citizenship sho ! tl st 
lost. Problem: Will an improved system o so as to secure the greatest ount of self 
sewerage benefit the majoritv of citizens expression of the pupils Many ter-rela 
Procedure: Each child was asked to find out tions should be provided etivities of 
the opinion of the head of his family upo varied Kinds which will lead to ot! desir 
the question and to give that opinion to the able activities Thus, pro} directed, t 
class in a definite, clearly worded statement worthy ideals of life wil Lorne a 
) These statements were tabulated and fim in all, the child will be given that training 
nished a basis for further investigation in citizenship which will best fit mn for lite 
fhen committees were appointed—to find im a democracy 
out how the sewerage is disposed of at the The author ™ + 7 
| present time; to consult with physicians as his indebtedness to Doctor Oppenheim 
to the amount of sickness traceable to inad entire class in Citizenshi! he Univ 
Missou rr the h ve ! k 
quate sewerage; to report on the sewerage the m ul it I 
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at the time. People said his pictures did not sell 
because he painted such common thing's and such 
poor people, instead of choosing beautiful girls o1 
fine gentlemen for his models. 

Millet however painted the people he knew 
about and loved best—the French peasants—and 
as their lives were full of toil, he must represent 
them at their labor. 

It was not until the last few years of his life 
that he ceased to be wretchedly poor, for then at 
last his pictures were appreciated and he f 
ceived the profit and honor that were his du 
He died at Barluzon, January 20, 1875. 


The Picture. 

This picture was painted 
hibited the following year 
Museum of Lille, France, 
1871. 

The whole picture is a suggestion of a nest and 


in 1850 and was ex 
It now hangs in the 


where it has been since 


birds. The three children are crowded in the 
doorway as birds are snugly fitted into the home 
nest. The dear little fellow getting his spoonful 
is stretching out for it just as a bird opens his 
mouth and stretches for the food brought by the 
mother bird. The mother, seated on the stool, 


leans forward, tilting the stool slightly, reminding 
one of the mother bird on the edge of the nest 
caring for the little ones. Her pose shows loving 
care for the baby birds. All three children are 
serious and well-behaved. The unselfishness of 


A Day With a 


HE organization of a platoon school 
sounds like a formidable task and if on- 
ly a glimpse at a school so organized is taken 
it seems to be a mysterious thing that only 
the highly trained expert should undertake. 
Familiarity with the platoon idea is not a 
difficult thing to acquire if a program form 
such as is used in the Irving school of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri is in hand, and you have a 
day at your disposal to observe the work- 
ings of the organization. The usual forms of 
these programs, however, seem to have been 
invented to mistify the uninitiated and give 
them an impression that the inventor has 
worked out a very difficult problem. 

A day spent in this school will reveal to 
the visitor things of greater interest than an 
understanding of platoon It 
an institution that has a defined 
plan to carry out the larger social aims of 
education. The better understanding of 
cial life is the aim of the work of the school, 
and th ework of the various departments is 
organized and conducted that 
contributes its share to the development of 


programs. is 
very well 


SoO- 


so each one 
this idea. 

The platoon organization provides for the 
in the 


these 


being done 
Each of 
groups ol 


fifty-five 


work on the “tool subjects 
home rooms of the pupils. 
of two 
forty to 


rooms takes care pupils, 


from in each 


numbering 
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the sisters is shown in their patience nd inter- 
est in baby’s first mouthfu The het also 
much interested in this first mouthful, for she 
comes running toward the children x] tly 
Not unlike the father-bird on a ne by bough 
we see the father working just outside the gate 
in the garden beyond. He can look up and watcl 
his dear ones while he labo to supply thei 
needs. 

The opening into the garden beyond gives the 
appearance of space and beauty The icture 


needs this to take away the hard, bare, restricted 
look of the dooryard 

Millet once said, “When I paint mother | 
try to render her beautiful, by the tender look 
she gives her child. Warm sunlight envelops the 
whole scene and lights up the cap of the mother 
and the faces of the children Like so many 
of the artist’s pictures, the figure of the mothe 
is turned so we see but little of the face. The 
shadows are short indicating the time of day. Ths 
dark in the figures is balanced by th: dark of 


the vine and the dark window and doorway mak 


a connecting link between them 

In “Feeding Her Birds” Millet has appealed 
to old as well as young. We feel the charm of 
this humble home life. The mature heart and 
mind reads life’s best meaning in the homely 
virtues, the loving unity and contentment por- 


trayed. 


Platoon School 


group; and the six hours of the day are 
equally divided between them. Since there 
are three groups of subjects taught in these 
rooms each subject is alloted one hour a 
day. The other half of the day is spent in 
the special departments of the school where 
the pupil is having his experience in art, 
music, elementary science or nature study, 
literature, physical education and outdoor 
play and the vocational subjects of manual 
training and home economics. This program 
furnishes ample time for the teaching of the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum, and 
also provides the larger opportunities of the 
modern school. 

The problem of taking the en 
riched curriculum of the present day school, 


care of 


and at the same time furnishing the train 
ing that must be fundamental to all true 
edueation seems to have been well worked 
out here. The teacher in the home room 


teaches the social science group of subjects, 


the English group and the arithmetic. Teach 
ers like the idea of having a variety in their 
program which prevents the tedium that 
would result from wroking all dav on the 
purely tool subjects. 

Beginning in the kindergarten and con 
tinuing through the grades an insight into 
the things of real life is given through the 
room activities. Five vear olds in the kin 
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dergarten are busy with their blocks and Across the corridor from the kindergarte: 
other building materials constructing a street is the school auditorium. This is so differen 
of their “city beautiful” or building a grocery from the usual school auditorium that 
store on the corner. This is more than play deserves special mention Phe audito 
to them, it is real child life. The little a school is usually used for assembly pur 








“Why, I say Sail on, Sail on and on:” 
The Schoolroom Scene. Deigo has cried himself to sleep and dreams. 


stores and shops that they construct with poses once a week when pupils are brouglit 
their blocks and learn to operate furnish together to hear announcements or be in 
them the experiences that are teaching’ troduced to some noted visitor. This audi 
them to live together and showing them _ torium is in use all day, and children come 
how we are all dependent upon one another. there to work or to witness a piece of work 








See, these are the people and the products I have brought from the Indies 
All the adjustments that must be made at” that has been pr red not for t 
this time in the life of the child are so nat of entertainment but gene lv ast iN 
urally made that children acquire the new to some work that has been done in a sc! 
habits of living together almost befor \ room Fae program is interesting to tl 
realize it. audience and furnishes a splendid t nt 
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for the class that is putting it on. These pro 
jects come from the home room as well as 
the special departments. 

On this particular day which they co 
sidered a “red letter day,” a group of sev 
enth grade pupils presented a dramatiza 
tion of the story of the Discovery of America 
by Columbus. The drama was centered on 
the life of Diego Columbus who was left by 


his father to be educated in an aristocratic 
school in Spain while the discoverer went 
on his perilous volage. The pupils had writ 
ten much of this play, and had used all the 
helps the public library could furnish them 
for their preparation. They had designed 
and made their own costumes. They used 





Returning from the Woods. 


Miller's poem on Columbus very effectively: 
in fact it was a very dramatic reading ol 
the poem by all the characters involved. 
Judging from the interest of the audience of 
five or six hundred students the program 
was a grand success. The influence of such 
work upon the study of history must be of a 
very stimulating and lasting character. 
The auditorium work in this school is not 
a haphazard thing, but is the result of care 
ful organization and planning. The school is 
organized into five large auditorium groups 
under the direction of a teacher who has 
made this kind of work a special study. 
Each group has its officers including a pro 
gram committee. Each classroom group has 
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its teacher sponsor and this smaller group 
assumes the responsibility for one auditor 
ium program each month. The work is not 
dreaded by the pupils but is looked forward 
to with pleasure. The zeal they show in 
getting ready for one of these prograins is 
proof of their genuine interest and earnest 
ness. 

On this day one of the home rooms was be 
ginning its preparation for one of these pro 
grams, which was to be the climax to a 
project that had been worked out on the 
geography of the British Isles. They wer 
selecting and rejecting material that was 
presented by the different members of the 
class. The teacher was giving some advice 
in the matter of evaluation of material, and 
the experience was a splendid review of the 
eeography of the Islands. 


It is a pleasure to note the constant at 


tention that is given to the acquisition of 
the fundamentals which must form the basis 
of all of a truly social education. One how 
a day is given to arithmetic, and one hou 
each to the fundamentals of English and 
geography. 

The afternoon program in the auditorium 
Was the result of a project that had been 
worked out in the Elementary Science de 
partment. They call all their auditorium 
programs projects. It was a new ¢ yperrence 
to the writer, a revelation of what children 
can do, under wise guidance, to develop that 
power of self-direction that can come only 
through their own efforts at self-expression. 

Two forty-five minute periods in the ele 
mentary science room furnished the visitor 
an interesting experience. One upper grade 
group had been studying trees in a very 
broad way. It could be gathered from their 
work that their objective was the preserva 
tion of our forests. The uninitiated spectator 
might have gathered a great deal of informa 
tion about trees their uses and preservation 
by spending the time of one recitation with 
these young students. The charts and maps 
they had prepared were of such a character 
as to attract attention anywhere rhe im 
pression the recitation made was that we 
had attended a conservation congress whet 
the members were juvenile only in their 
appearance. If all adults in this country had 


had the same experiences in their vouth, 


there wouldnt be any need of conservation 
congresses. 


In this school art is considered of enough 
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importance to huve rooms specially fitted for 
the work and trained teachers who know the 


job of “putting it across” to the children. 

It is evident that those who direct this 
phase of the work believe that, “Art really 
includes all forms of expressing the values 
of life, however homely, and all devices for 
beautifying our surroundings, however com 
monplace.” Much stress is placed upon art 
in its relation to the everyday life of the 
home, and all of the material possible is be 
ing capitalized for this purpose. One room is 
working upon art in its relation to the com 
mon industries, and many interesting prob 
lems are being worked out in this room all 
of the time. The field is practically unlim 
ited. This department 
distinct service to the school in the con 


s also rendering a 


struction activities that are so necessary to 
carry on the work. Through it all children 
come to understand their relation to the 
great world of industry, as well as to ap 
preciate the value of the beautiful. 

Appreciation of the finest things in art is 
not neglected in this department. During 
the year much time is given to a study of 
the great masterpieces. Living pictures of 
tue wonderful pieces of statuary in the 
building may constitute some of their audi 
torium programs. At other times they are 
introduced to the wonderful pictures that 
are found upon the walls of the rooms and 
halls of their school. This school is unusual 
ly well equipped with material for this sort 
of work. 

Music comes in for its share of a very 
interesting day for the visitor. The school 
has a music room in charge of a special 
teacher. During one forty-five minute period 
two classes appear in this room. The other 
half of the period is spent on the playground 
and is the play period of that group for that 
half day. Musical appreciation is developed 
ilong the usual lines and furnishes one of 
the delightful periods of the week Phe 

+1 } 


teacher in this department also has cha 


of the school orchestra, and is assisted twi 
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Our time was limited and we did not get 
to see all that was going on, but a day 
would not be complete without a visit to the 
Literature room where pupils are introduced 
to the fine things that are in the best books 
This schoo! is not overoloking the fact that 
this is an opportunity to become acquaint 
ed with, and to fix some of the grandest 
ideals of the race. Emphasis is placed upon 
expression in this department and it is clos 
lv allied with the work of the auditorium 

We might wonder sometimes if too much 
time is not spent upon the so-called fads 
and frills of education, but when we see 
these things taken care of in a way to give 
them real meaning in the life of the child 
and not done at the expense of the old stand 
ard subjects, our opinions are modified 

Then there is the wonderful physical edu 
cation program that is offered for the chil 


/ 


dren every day, which if adequately dad 
ed would require a separate article. It in 
cludes play in the open air, on a ground 
that is not crowded with children: and in 
the gymnasiums where all the equipment 
necessary for an elementary school is at 
hand. In this school are 1100 children, three 
teachers are giving their entire time to the 
physical welfare of the children, and an 
other teacher of corrective work gives two 
days a week 

What an interesting day for the visitor! 
It must be so for the pupils. Do they ap 
preciate it all? A day full of interesting 
tasks. Certainly such rich experiences can 
not fail to make lasting impressions on the 
young lives that are living them 


A NOCTURNE. 
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. | . . . . 
History of Education in Missouri 
By W. T. CARRINGTON 
This is the first of a series of articles Those following will include The 
Elementary School Curriculum, City School Systems, The Rural Schools, The 
Training of Teachers and School Supervision. 


HE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is glad that through the kindness of Honorable W. T. Car- 
rington it can offer its readers several articles on the History of Education in Missouri. 
Mr. Carrington is eminently fitted for the work that he is undertaking. For many years 
he has been prominent in the making of educational history in Missouri. In 1875 he attended 
his first State Convention of the Missouri State Teachers Association, and in December at St. 
Louis he attended his forty-third State Convention of this organization, as a delegate from the 
JetYerson City Community Association, at which place he is serving as a member of the Board of 
Education. For twelve years Mr. Carrington served as principal of the high school in Springfield 
and during that period he saw the high school more than treble iis enrollment. He found it 
housed in the third story of an unsuitable building, he left it in a new and well appointed 
high school structure. He took charge of it without laboratory or library, he left it thoroughly 
equipped in both these particulars. Its hodgepodge curriculum without foreign languages or 
standards 6f admission, under his direction grew into one of the best courses in the country. In 
1899 he left this position to become State Superintendent of Public Schools which office he held 
for eight years. As state superintendent, some of the successful movements in which he was the 
leader were: The adoption of a Rural Course of Study, including literature, nature study and 
art; the development of school libraries; summer schools for the training of teachers; the es- 
tablishing of teacher-training institutions at Springfield and Maryville; standardizaton of certfi 
cates, uniform examinations; rural graduation and the classification and standardization of high 
schools. 
Leaving the office of the State Superintendent he returned to Springfield as the first president 
of the newly established Normal School. In this position he labored for twelve fruitful years in 
which was more than justified the wisdom of the legislature in establishing this school and that 


of the board of regents in selecting Mr. Carrington as its head. 
He has now retired from active educational work and is living in Jefferson City, where he has 


the time and facilities for reflective study. 
1. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA 
TION OF MISSOURI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE act of Congress in 1812 creating the 
Territory of Missouri declared that 


schools and means of education shall 


be encouraged. It also provided endowment 
from the public lands within the territory 


school rey 


These lands were not a source o 
enues for some time thereafter. There had 
been schools established prior to this tiny 
It is known that one J. B. Tribeau conducted 
a school in St. Louis as early as 1774 \ 
school at Ste. Genevieve was chartered as an 
academy by the legislature of Louisiana 
Territory in 1808. Schools had been conduct 
ed at Potosi, Jackson, New Madrid and other 
settlements in the territory and many of 
them were later chartered as academies. 
These were in a very limited sense free 
schools. The church schools were supported 
in part by donations in order to make them 
free to those who were unable to pay tuition 
Chartered schools were required to furnish 
free tuition to children of indigent parents 
Most of the private schools also admitted 
poor children free. The early settlers did not 
fail to provide some education for their chil 
dren. 

The first legislative act having for its pu 
pose the establishment of a public school in 
Missouri was by the territorial legislature in 


corporating St. Louis into a special school 
district on June 30, 1817. Seven men were 
named as a Board of Directors. Congress 
donated valuable lands to the support of 
the district. The proceeds from the sale ol 
these lands were used in supporting thy 
first public schools in the territor \t that 
time St. Louis had both church schools and 
private academies. The public school was 


slow in developing, for only those who were 
unable to send to the private schools were 
patrons. At first private subscriptions were 
made to the support of public schools. 
Missouri's first constitution stated that 
schools and means of education shall for 
ever be encouraged” and directed, the gen 
eral assembly to enact laws (1) to preserve 
from waste the public lands set aside fon 
school and seminary purposes, (2) to apply 
the proceeds from these lands for the pur 
poses for which they were set aside by Con 


gress, 3) to establish one or more schools in 
each township where indigent children shall 
be taught gratis, (4) to create a Seminary 


Fund trom income of land grants for the es 
tablishment of a University Phere was due 
appreciation of the need of education for all, 
but a meager conception of a real public 
schools system. The expression, “means of 
education shall be forever encouraged” indi 
cates a very different conception from “free 


public schools shall be established and main 
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family solved all health problems, gave ade 
quate vocational instruction, taught thrift 
and persistency in effort, took care of the 
“good morals and gentle manners,’ con- 
trolled social contacts and cultivated a deep 
and abiding love of nature. They had few 
books, musical instruments, house-hold con 
veniences, pleasure resorts or means of com 
munication. Nevertheless the love of home, 
respect for others, obedience to parents, rev 
erence for law and old age, and an abiding 
faith in self, in fellow-men and in God, were 
well nigh universal characteristics. 
Beginning in 1848 there was a large immi 
gration from Germany and the middle At 
lantic States. 
quent theme of discussion in newspapers 


Schools became a more fre 


and in public meetings. More positive con 
ceptions of the state’s responsibility in educa 
tion and of the proper means of accomplish 
ment were readily developed. The general 
assembly in 1853 revised the school code. At 
this time the state superintendency was re 
The superintendent was elected 
His duties were mainly ed 


instated. 
by the people. 
ucational. He was furnished an office in 
the capitol. E. C. Davis was elected in Au 
gust, 1854, and became superintendent in 
January, 1855. This is the real beginning 
of a state department of Education, al 
though Peter Glover was superintendent in 
name and by election by the General As 
sembly in 1839-40 and John W. Henry was 
appointed by the Governor to fill the office 
a few months in 1854, until after the general 
election. The superintendent was required 
to visit the counties, deliver lectures on ed 
ucation, secure uniformity in use of text 
books and apparatus, arrange for school li 
braries, improve teaching @nd make recom 
mendation for better school houses and gen 
eral improvement. This law also provided 
a County School Commissioner to be ap 
pointed by the County Court. 
Superintendent Davis made an unsuccess 


ful effort to introduce a State Course of 


Study and secure the use of uniform set 


textbooks. The failm was due 1 part t 

the fact that e had neithe t ty < 
iw sone pre lent back of ‘ ) 

due more to tl rad cha 

the text-books There w t 
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perintendent from January, 1857, until he 
was legislated out of office in 1861, having 
been elected three times. He did much con 
structive work. He distributed pamphlets 
with cuts and drawing of recommended 
school building and specifications of mate 
rials. Thousands of the new box-car type of 
school buildings were erected during his ad 
ministration. He was tireless in his efforts 
to secure uniformity in course of study and 
text-books, school libraries, teachers insti 
tutes, teachers circulating libraries and the 
establishment of State Normal Schools. The 
State Teachers Association had its beginning 
in 1856 just before his administration. 
Following the war between the States, rad 
icalism controlled the state and counties in 
all their functioning. A constitutional con 
vention was held in 1865. This made it im 
possible for a very large per cent of the 
conservatives, mainly the descendants of the 
early settlers, to participate legally in church 
and school administration even. This new 
constitution and those responsible for its 
administration did very much to promote 
public education. State Supervision was re 
established and clothed with authority. 
County Supervision was provided with legal 
power to accomplish. The law made the 
township the school district, created a town 
ship board with large powers in taxing prop 
erty for all school locating 
schools and establishing central high schools. 


purposes, 1n 


It recognized subdistricts. By special act cit 
ies and towns were given great freedom in 
establishing graded and high schools. High 
qualifications of teachers were required. In 
counties and townships fortunate in selecting 
wise administrators, great 
made. In some radicalism aroused much op 


progre SS was 


position and little was accomplished. In 
others an ultra conservative element did 
nothing. This law and State Superintendent 
T. A. Parker built well for the futur 


In 1870 radicalism was displaced by libs 
alism in government. rhis ected the 
schools. Without lange i \ State S 
perintendents Ira Divo! and Jol Monteit 
ets d the tide f } , r , re 
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fully organized in all parts of the stat In county supervision, compuls¢ 
i875 what was considered a reactionary con school libraries, consolidation 
stitutional convention was held In son and Inspection, state aid t 
respects there Was reaction Ih education. It scientine distribution otf si 
continued state supervision with much less cational education and } Sick 


authority. It continued property taxation training. Progress has lx 

















for support of schools, but put limitations on high professional character « 
rate of levy and amount of indebtedness. It have controlled the state depai 
abolished township organization. It left state institutions. 7 Stat 
much to the general assembly which abe ciation and other organizatior 
ished county supervision. It was silent o1 ited much to the unprecedent 
teacher-training, on local supervision, 01 the past quarter of a century 
high schools and on course of study, text been unselfish devotion to t 
books and libraries. The new regime begin part of a large number of s 
ning in 1875 inherited much upon which to women for the half century 
build a fine and complete system. On tli development of the curricu 
other hand it found many prejudices to ove! ing of teachers, in unifving 
come. erally and in establishing hig 
For nearly a half century since the adop standards. Every step t! 
tion of the present state constitution, the has been the result of 
is | ) steady progress in the develo} ard wo! vhich will ] lis 
f good school systems. There has been soi considerations Miss ris S 
iavot gisiatior Ss as establishing nas not ust 2 ved ke Topsy 
— 
Department of 
— “1: ° 
Sam, Child Hygiene and School 
gate? * and Home Sanitation 
\e x 
% - Conducted by the 
‘4 DGieepic™ 
— MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
W. MeN. Miller, M. D., Editor 
} \ 
i 
1 HE monthly Health Bulletin of the the Sandhills There the example 
vy North Carolina State Board of Healt! commercial orchardist is refl 
S . is customarily as full of pertinent and prac home orchards. Do most of ou 
tical information pertaining to health as is tobacco farmers care nothing 
n an egg full of meat. From a recent numbe) there lack of knowledge of th: 
dl of that publication we present for your con fruit?) Why is it that we ar 
it sideration this month the following two a1 of our home orchards—and of 
ticles which are of as much significance to children? 
the people of Missouri as they are to t “The average home graden 
people of North Carolini and July is less than half efficient 
Home Orchards and Children’s Diet. statement is not made on the | 
Writing editorially in the Progressiv ideal garden but after seeing 
Farmer on what he saw on some ! ttrips Of gardens from low to high d 
in North and South Carolina, Doctor Clai estimate reached by compari 
s ence Poe savs seen with the best ten i 
‘The home orchards seen in ten South believe more good gardens 
Carolina and twenty-three North Carolina tween Columbia and Anderson 
counties are as a rule noteworthy only on ny other equal distance trav 
iccount of their neglect rhe one exception rolinas 
was found in some of the home orchards in It is a fact that growing cl 














have apples and some form of vegetables, 
fresh if poss ble, every day in the year. There 
is not a farm in North Carolina but what is 
capable of furnishing an all-year-round gar 
den, affording some form of fresh vegetables 
every single day in the year. Such fruit as 
apples and peaches are less sure, owing to 
the hazards of frost. But if all farms were 
stocked with a few late apple trees of a 
healthy, prolific variety, and then properly 
sprayed and attended, every family table in 
the State could be provided the year round 
with a home-grown product. The same thing 
applies to the question of a garden. If the 
same attention were given to a garden on 
every farm that is given to tobacco, cotton 
or other “money” crops, there would not be 
any necessity for importing another can of 
foodstuffs into North Carolina. With the 
easy availability of milk, fresh homegrown 
fruits and vegetables, the dietary of every 
home in the State would then afford the 
best it is possible to secure for growing chil 
dren. Add to the above dietary, homeraised 
honey, wheat sufficient for home consump 
tion, and all animal meats, including fish 
and poultry, necessary to supply the State 
wide demand in every home, and our State, 
with its advantages of soil and climate, 
would never again have to ask “for some 
thing to eat” away from home. The money 


thus paid by townspeople in the State to our 


own farmers for foodstuffs, which is now 
paid to outside agencies, would in two years 
time provide every family with an automo 
bile, and every man, woman and child with 
a bank account. And of vastly greater im 
portance, all the children of our State would 
be provided daily with a suitable health 
building diet. 


The New Health Education. 

“The first idea that is often found at work 
in the health movement is that health is pri 
marily a physical matter. This idea is pre 
dominant in the emphasis on brushing one’s 
teeth, in the masticating one’s food, and in 
exercising ones muscles. Contrariwise, 
health is not only physical, but also mental 
and social. One’s teeth are more dependent 
on what one’s mother eats during pregnancy 
than on teeth-cleaning habits; one’s digestion 
is related as much or more to mental at 
titudes than it is to mastication; and exercise 
that neglects the satisfactions and annoy 
ances in the nervous system is making false 


claims for wholesomeness. The teacher of 
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health education must recite as one of the 
first principles: Mind and body are one. 
Health and happiness are not built up: they 
come from activities that produce them as 
in this connection is to teach boys ana girls 
by-products. The important consideration 


to live correctly, to establish wholesome hab 
its, and to form socially useful attitudes. 
The school, by its sterile program of calis 


thenics, may delude itself about ‘building 
up health, but boys and girls go to college 
seeking to be excused from the requirement 
of physical education. It is far more im 


portant that the school seek constantly to 
develop a skill in, and a love for, some form 
of physical activity that they will carry with 
them throughout life.” In an article that is 
full of sound common sense, Dr. J. F. Wil 
liams, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, in the September issue of Hygeia, 
makes the above remarks and brings home 
forcefully the need for interest and satisfac 
tion in work and play if a real hygiene is to 
be taught.” 


Tuberculosis in United States in 1922. 


Another hundred thousand deaths from 
tuberculosis occurred in the United States 
last year. 

According to preliminary reports gathered 
directly by the United States Public Health 
Service and the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation from local state registrars there 
were throughout the United States 99,765 
deaths from all forms of tuberculosis in 1922. 
With the total population in the country now 
estimated at 109,248,392 the tuberculosis 
deaths of last vear indicate a mortality rate 
of 91.3 pre 100,000. In 1921 the death rate 
from tuberculosis computed from figures 
gathered similarly for the entire Union, was 
91.6 and the total number of deaths reported, 
98,811. Though the rate of 1922 is slightl) 
lower than that of 1921, because of the in 
crease of population, there was actually a 
larger number of tuberculosis deaths last 
vear, especially in the states of California, 
Arizona and Texas which are the ones, te 
gether with Colorado and New Mexico, that 


many consumptives seek 


The official figures previously furnished Dy 
the United States Bureau of the Census, for 
the registration area only, showed a tube. 
culosis death rate in 1921 of 99 The lowe) 


rate, when the entire country with its mor 


Is prob 


sparsely settled states is considered, 
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ably due to the fact that the registration 
area is somewhat confined to the states with 
the large centers of population where as a 
rule tuberculosis is higher, especially in the 
cities. The interest in the additional 
secured by the United States Public Health 
Service and the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation is that they include all ot the rura 
sections of the country as well as Arizona, 
New Me 


large n 


xico and Texas, which attract such 


umbers of health seekers. 


rhe largest number of tuberculosis deaths 


in 1922, in any state, was of course in the 


more populous one, namely New York, where 


10.522 deaths this disease occurred 


irom 


among the 10,712,682 people residing in that 
state The smallest number of deaths, 7S, 
was reported in Wyoming 

The highest tuberculosis death rate was 
of course found in those states noted as 


health resorts. In 1922, the death rate of 
residents and non-residents combined was 
Arizona, 200 in New Mexico, 170 in 
Colorado and 158 in California. The next 


iS6 in 


group of states, where probably the higher 


rates among the colored was the cause of 
the higher mortality, included Tennesse: 
ath rate of 145: Vir 


ginia, 131; and the District of Columbia, 122 


with a tuberculosis d 


AND 
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rhe lowest tuberculosis death rate in any 
state during 1922 was reported from Nort! 
Dakota where it was said to be only 29 p 
100,000 population. It is of special interest 
to note that in the two states of Nebrask: 
and Kansas, whose 
officially 


mortauty registratioi 
recognized by the Bureau of tl 
Census, the low rate of  } the first ans 
t4 in the second prevailed 
According to report of the Stat 
Health in Missouri in the vear 1921 the t 
berculosis death-rate per 100,000 population 
Was SS, In the vear 1922 it was 90.1—an i 
crease of 2.5 Howey l 1 } “i tha 


deaths from tuberculosis of deaths fro 


causes in 1921 was 8.35: that of 1922 was * 
a decrease in percentage of 2.5, just offset 
ting the percentage increase in tl t 


culosis death-rate in that vear 

What is finally of most importance is t 
knowledge that tuberculosis still kills a 
dred thousand people in t United Stat 
annually and that, at a most conservati\ 
estimate, there are a half million mor \ 
tims (more than thirty thousand in Mis 
souri) now in its grip 

From the BULLETIN OF THE NEW 

YORK (CITY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA 
TION, Nov.-Dec., 1923 


Doctor J. L. Meriam Resigns 


R. J. L. MERIAM who for the past 
D twenty years has been connected with 
the School of Education of the Univer 
sity of Missouri as Professor of Education 
and superintendent of the training schools of 
the University has resigned to accept a po 
sition in southern California. 
Dr. Meriam, as 
training school, has made himself noted ove 


superintendent of the 


the United States because of his progressiv: 
theories which he has put into practice in 
his school. He has been a leader of educa 
tional thought and has demonstrated the 
practicability of his ideas relative to the cm 
riculum. 
had the 
enough to cause him to break from the tra 


Like many another man who has 


courage of his convictions strong 


ditional way of doing things, he has had 
few followers, even though his admirers 
have been many. 
been to put that theory into practice with 


Doctor Meriam. 


To believe a theory has 


He has been a stimulator of thought. The 
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hundreds of students who have come in con 
tact with him have been jarred loose from 
the time honored customs of the course of 
study and have seen the child as the deter 
mining factor, whose instincts, interests and 
welfare are to determine the curriculum 
rather than an inert something to be mould 
ed into the rigid forms of a_ traditional 
course. He may be rightly called the apos 
tle of childhood. 

He believes in the child life and the school 


as an institution to make that life free, 
wholesome and happy. His school has ex 
isted for this one purpose, that the child 
“might have life and that he might have it 


more abundantly.” 

He will assume his new work, which he 
believes will furnish him a broader oppor 
tunity for the development of his ideals, 
about January first. 

Doctor A. G. Capps, will succeed Doctor 
Meriam as superintendent of the elementary 
school. 


Appreciation of Appreciation 


By MRS. FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK, Delivered before the Music Section, Saint Lou 


Missouri 


December 7, 1923. 


UST what do we mean by music “ap- 
J preciation?” 

The word has come to mean almost 
anything in connection with music. Web 
ster says, “A valuation or estimate; true per 
ception; accurate perception.” To value 
or estimate anything pre-supposes a knowl- 
edge of that thing. To perceive music or es 
timate or appreciate music, which lies in the 
aural consciousness, necessarily it must be 
heard. Listening, then, is the cornerstone of 
appreciation, but inactive or passive listen 
ing leads only to a confused intoxication of 
sounds. Perhaps a better definition as we 
now treat the subject would be “purposeful 
listening, leading to intelligent understand 
ing of music.” 

If then, to appreciate anything we must 
have some knowledge of it, how can chil 
dren come to know music? To one who has 
spent a life-time on the prairies of our Mid 
dle West, the great peaks of the Rockies tow 
ering into the clouds can only be imagined 
by pictures, now so real as to convey a good 
idea of millions of objects unseen in reality. 

No picture, however, can give any concep 
tion of a Salt Lake sunset; no artist can 
catch its evanescent, shifting shades of color, 
changing, blending, flaring, fading in a heavy 
enly panorama of riotous beauty. Only a 
real sight of it can leave a real impression 
of its beauty. To the inland dwellers, the 
conception of the sea is related to the calm, 
mirrowed beauty of our lakes. No picture 
can convey the greenness of the blue water, 
nor the booming of the breakers on the shore. 

To one who has never visited a great art 
gallery “perspective,” “balance,” “light,” 


“treatment,” and “figures” mean little; one 


does not know, nor does one know that he 
knows not. 

Many thousands have lived in the pion 
eer past without first-hand knowledge of 
Bunker Hill, the Woolworth Building, the 


Washington Monument, and Independence 


Hall, and probably the pork and beans tasted 
just as good, but in these days of Sunday 
supplements, through trains, flivvers and air 
planes, the third generation cannot fulfill 
its destiny and remain sequestered in a 
mountain cove or an Iowa corn field. 

The schools of to-day must, it is true, give 
practical training in the fundamentals of 
education, but many seem to forget that 
music was a fundamental in education long 
centuries before public schools were organ 
ized, or any one of the three R’s were known 
Industrial and vocational training is excel 
lent, but until recently we had specialized 
in them until education had become in some 
quarters an apprenticeship for earning a liv 
ing, with scant thought of the cultural side 
of real living. 

The correlation of the arts, the refining in 
fiuence of art, literature, and music are again 
functioning in the training of our youth 
Great literature is being read for the joy of 
it. American sculpture is coming forward 
and American painters are coming on 
Music being the universal art, the 
language is being studied as never before 
Music is being used and written about, talk 


7 , } 
Iniversal 


ed about as never before in history and 
everywhere is there great desire to know 
more music, know more about music and 
more about better music. 

If the appreciation of music rests upon 
knowledge of subject matter, thought con 
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tent, the culturing of the hear 
music intelligently, the 
sary to pick out of the 
theme, the 
treatment, 


pression, the discrimination to set one thing 


ear to 
concentration neces 


the 


Sugeestion ol 


sounds 


fleeting 
motive, subtle 


meaning in scale rhythmic ex 


over against another, to choose, to judge, to 
compare; if this the n 


faculties which is the desideratum of all edu 


develop ient ol ental 


cational processes, Dp cleaner, sharper, 


more intensified because of the appeal to 
the emotions, the keen delight and satisfac 
tion resuitant from the subject matter itsell 
than is found resulting from any other sin 


the 


education of the 


not 


highest orde 


gle subject in curriculum, why is 
Music Study 

If the schools 
of the citizenry, w! 
function of the state, there 
fies as an indispensable 


As a 


eXist to improve t! status 


ich is the most important 


Music also quail 


factor in education 


community asset, nothing exceeds 


music when made to work for the common 
good. I wonder if any of you read in a re 
cent number of Collier's, the article, “What 
Music Did for Main Street? The story is 


funny and pathetic, humorous and fine, and 


it all started because Pa Robinson heard 
some real music and stirred the leaven into 
the lump of the town 

In the editorial accompanying, the stat 
ment was made that the United States is 
9S per cent. illiterate in music, the universal 


language. This is, I think, an exaggeration 
of the truth if it is meant to apply to 
rresent decade; in 1913, ves; in 

Music education is 
believable rate. 
are responsible for a great impetus toward 
hith 
erto undreamed of riches in music literature 


the 
1925, no. 

progressing at an un 
The music memory contests 


hearing and knowing a vast amount of 


The renewed activity of the music clubs is 
bearing fruit, the increased number of and 
quality of concerts everywhere is helping, 


t 
motion 


1e complete metamorphsis of music in the 


picture theatres is reaching moi 


hearing of t 


n all other a 


thousands of adults with the 
most beautiful music thi 


put together, the increased number of 


orchestras, ar 
bottom of all 1 


comes the 


the symphony 
but at the 


measures 


programs by 
reaching more, 
teaching of 


music appreciation in our schools. 


medial 


Here lies the only democratic plan for mak 
ing our nation a Through 
the schools, public and private, are reached 
the 


musical nation. 


the children of every citizen from cab 
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the 





bage patch to millionaire 
alley to Paradise Park. 
advanced marvellously in ten 


row, from tin-pan 


School music has 
vears Phe 
orchestras, classes in violin, 
orchestral 


ity ot voices, 


piano and othe! 
instruments, bette! 
and 


singing qual 
increased repertoire 


helping to demand recognition and ; 


But let us think a minut W per 
of all the children are enrolled in tl ! 
chestras, the violin and piano classes 

No later than last week in a meeting s 
ilar to this in another state, I heard \ 
known and progressive supervisor confess 


orchestra tor wi 


that his splendid 
dollars per pupil was being pi 
only 


tion, enrolled three per cent. of t 


What of the other ninety-se\ 


school. 


cent.? 

\ few years ago a prominent s 
presented some beautiful work in harmo 
and appreciation with a class of fort, 
sixty respectively. I afterward asked | 
how many pupils enrolled in his high schoo 


and he replied, “Two thousand, six h 
And what are the othe 
hundred getting in musi« 


a little singing 


two thousand, five 
1 Nothin ‘ 

In city 
outst: 


school orchestras are nding 


tone rv 


Vv fine, thr 
1 deteriorated 


singing heard hac 


cently 
below a 


reasonable standard and no app. 
ciation of music was being taught. In an 
other well-Known city, Glee Clubs and piano 


classes flourish, but no appreciation is being 


given, leaving the mass of the children e1 


tirely untouched by music as a cultural art 
How can we reconcile our duty to all the 
children by thus giving two-thirds or mort 
of the time of the supervisor, all the mone, 
for special equipment, and all the special 
lessons to three per cent. or less of the p 


? 


pils? Perhaps ninety-five per cent. of thy 
children do not pass a pitch test or a reading 
test with so high marks as to the other fiv: 
but they are to grow up and become citizens 


of some community and is it not as valuabl 
to reach the music lives of all these with ar 
abiding sense of the beautiful, the ability te 


interpret correctly the offerings which thes 
must pay for when thé 
one shall appear in 

An eminent 
that it is much better to 
children an inch, than to raise 
hundred inches. At the time he gay 
an illuminating report of some tests recently 


exceptionally gifted 
concert? 


psychologist said rec iti 


raise one hundred 


one child on: 


same 


given some college freshmen. Some seles 
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jazz were plaved and some 


tions of populat 


classic music, among these the Beethoven 


Fifth. At the first hearing and fe ome time 
the difference in response was marked rT] 
crip was firmer, the pulse hig the ey 
registered interest and pleasut and tl 
eral response indicated the ap] of tl 
rhythmic swing and live tunefulness of tl 
first-named At the twenty-fifth hearn 
however, complete reversal was 1 te} 
The jazz had become boresome, whi t 
fine had aroused intelligent interest 

A great auditorium in your state is led 


often with nine thousand children who sit 
silent as statues to hear some great selections 
which they have heard again and again an 
thus have come to love. 

The third largest city has begun work on 
a music festival for June next, culminating 
in a series of six concerts given by probably 
the greatest orchestra in the world and the 
numbers chosen are those only which may 
be heard many, many times as played by) 
the same orchestra. 

Six great states are even now engaged in 
state-wide music memory contests for next 
spring. New Orleans is giving her seventh, 
Dallas her fifth, and hundreds of cities the 
first or second or third or fourth. 

The mothers of these children are being 


asked questions they cannot answet! How 
does the Andante Cantibile go? Who 
wrote the Unfinished Symphony? lo what 
country did Handel belong? ‘What is the 


other tune in the Farandole? ‘Why does 
the bassoon bray in the Midsummer-Night's 
Dream Overture?” “Why is the ‘Largo’ call 
ed from the ‘New World Symphony?” et 
etc., ete. 

What was bound to happen? The Fede 
ated Music Clubs, to calm the confusion of 


these unknowing mothers and hundreds o 


others who long to know more about music, 
are getting out a four-vear course in “Musi 
Understanding,” every chapter of which is 


illustrated by the real msuic discussed which 
may be heard many times. 

What, then, is the great message to the 
schools from all these trends? It is this 
Music has entered into every part of om 
social and community life. The schools in 
fulfillment of their democratic organization 
must give every child an opportunity to hear 


and know great music, for his own soul's 
enrichment, just as it gives him great liter 
ature, both, to fit every embryonic citizen to 


take his place in his future t 

in making Main Street a fit } 

for himself and his child ch t 

universal hearing of great t ‘ 

be aroused the instinct of desire 1 unt 

pate, to interpret, to create I 

dred cl dren should he st 

plav an Instrument where ti 

fore, if hearing, love, desi stand 

may come before the t requil 
then opportunity. Instructi velop 

ing this latent talent should be spread out t 

reach every child enrolled in the schoo! 
Then there must be more orchestras, more 

classes in piano and violin, and otli istru 

ments to bring the possibility of self-expres 

sion to a much larger percent of the pupils 

enrolled; music memory contests with long 

er terms for preparation should | ncou 

aged and fostered; concerts for school chil 

dren by great orchestras should multi 


plied a hundred fold, but the programs f 
these should be arranged long advance, 
to give time and opportunity for study, un 
derstanding, and therefore appreciation ot 
the classic selections used: every opportunit) 
should be sought to bring great artists to the 
schools, and followed up by intensive stu 


of selections used if not obtainable befor 


hand: and lastly, it is not fair not to ge 


the opportunity for intelligent listening tf 
every child in every school, evervwhe 
Remember that no matter how fine the hig 
school orchestra or the Glee ¢ b, splendid 
as they are, they represent three or five 
possibly ten per cent. of the school and tl 
ninety-seven or ninety-five or ninety pe) 


cent. are supposedly allotted 
per capita tax and that life stretches out hb 


} 1 | 


fore them with all its | fj 
human aspirations, and longing d cit 
izenship, just as to the three or t or t 
per cent 

It is not an idle happening that God has 
planted an innate love for 1 Sik ever 
human soul—whatever the rac lor, relig 
ion or habitation—making it truly the m 
versal language: but a signifi t iding 
for those who have in hand the e ation o 


children or the guiding of adult activities. 

Whatever plan may win Bok’s 
prize for the “Peace of the World t should 
include the use of music, the on: ymmon 
chord in world understanding. How shall 
we then absolve ourselves and be content 


with the music activities of 1913 or 1900, o1 
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the ‘90's and ‘80's Those « lid 

our best in thos ve ¢ s \ r 

to atone for, but 1 to reg IH 

only known what is poss ' 

have builded bet t thos 

rt In harn S tod al ) 

music in every outsi field mak 

perative that school mus iV its pi 
Doubtless there C1} ho ssed 

m their way, and o1 me Pippa »caug 

the vision of the glor Ss spring and s 1 
God's in His Heaven, all’s right with t 

world There were many dull plodding 


hearing peasants trudging along the meadow 
path, but Breton saw one who heard tl 
song of the lark and became transfigured 
the lifting of her voice to the morning sk\ 
but thousands have gazed on the picture | 
made and received inspiration. It took 
Shakespeare to transfer the song of this samy 
morning lark into an apostrophe to loy 
the aubade “Hark! Hark! the lark,” and a 
Schubert to translate it into human tone, but 
who, not knowing the nesting habits, the 
song hour, the heaven-winging flight of the 
English sky lark, the mythology of Pheobus 
and Aurora, can understand or appreciat 
the tend I love thoug! t of this little Let Of 
song? 

How can one hear or see head or tail i 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” if one does not 
know the whole story of the Niebelungen 
It is but noise, chaos. How can on 


thrill or satisfaction in the great funeral 


The Assembly 
By PROFESSOR ROBERT J. KERNER, 1 \ 
Delegate 


HE Assembly of Delegates which has 
ye completed its labors has made a 
splendid record 

It finished its work in one-half the time ot 
last year’s Assembly 

It elected unanimously the officers of the 
Association for the coming year. 

It put through legislation of more far 
reaching importance than any of its pred 
cessors, 

It accomplished all this in a spirit of hat 
mony and friendliness. With very few ex 
ceptions the delegates were more interested 
in accomplishing the purpose of the Assem 
bly than in seeking personal preference. 

When one can truthfully say that about 
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the leap of the fire, the jo . 
or the Knocking of Fate on t 
opportunities are great, but our re 
ties greater, tor into the hands ol 


visor is given the key to un 


of the world of music to twenty 


children and thereby to enri 


future lives with an appre 
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the universal languag 
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How may we make progress along this 
road? Only by making our community as 
sociations the local schools of our experi 
ence and by making the Assembly of Dele 
gates the matured deliberative body of the 
whole public school structure of the state. 

A teacher is not merely one who knows 
enough to teach something and who imparts 
it in ways scientifically recognized. A teach 
er is much more than that. A teacher is a 
living force, which, as it functions, creates 
and molds leadership because it is leadership 
itself. All truly successful teachers are 
leaders. Leadership demands not only 
knowledge, but experience. It demands the 
wisdom which is founded on both. For this 
reason it is imperative that our local com 
munity associations be places where the 
teachers will meet to discuss and to study, 
sanely and thoroughly, the vital educational 
problems. They should be the institutions 
in which the fundamental principles of edu 
cation and the decisive details of proposed 
legislative enactments should be thrashed 
out, and where an attempt is really made 
to foresee the immediate problems of the 
next Assembly of Delegates. The communi 
ty associations, when they function prop 
erly, will train teachers for public service 
in the cause of education, because by active 
work in them teachers will obtain those first 
necessary lessons in seeking the floor, in 
addressing the house, and in placing the ap 
propriate motions. Through such training 
it will be readily apparent that the object 
of an assembly is to dispatch legislation. 

It will be only when the community as 


sociations become the real centers of our 
practical experience and of our exchange of 
opinions that the Assembly of Delegates of 
the State Teachers Associations will measure 
up to all that might be expected to. And 
the time may come when it will be imprac 
tical for local authorities to settle educational 
problems without the matured advice of the 
educational leaders in the locality. 

In short, let us make our community as 
sociations something more than mere voting 
bodies and sO many memberships in the 
State Teachers Association. Let us come 
prepared to the next Assembly of Delegates 
to discuss impartially and to vote from 
knowledge the fundamental measures to be 
proposed. Let us call on the Executive Com 
mittee to prepare suggestions on matters to 
be discussed. Let us have outlines of forth 
coming reports several months before they 
are put into final shape. 

If, in the interval between the two assem 
blies, we make progress on these matters, 
we shall be able to look confidently to our 
next Assembly of Delegates not only to do 
its work efficiently, but with the knowledge 
and the power which goes with understand 
ing thoroughly the fundamental issues in 
volved. It goes without saying that there 
will be little room in such an Assembly of 
Delegates to play up class prejudices, to 
monopolize the floor for the sake of attract 
ing personal attention, or to thwart the evi 
dent will of the majority. Only under such 
conditions will the democracy of all teach 
ers be able to exercise its sovereign right 
to choose leaders who have really labored 
for the cause of education as a whole. 


WEBSTER COUNTY HAS A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL FAIR. 


November ninth and tenth were red letter days 
in the school calendar for Webster county. More 
than three thousand people saw the parade, 
the stunts and heard the oratorical contest, 
which were features of the school fair at Marsh- 
field on these dates. The county superintendent, 
J. R. Deckard, planned with his teachers for this 
event at the August meeting. The county was 
divided into five districts and each of these 
districts had held a school fair preliminary to 
the county event. These districts were also the 
basis for Community Teachers Associations, and 
each called numerous meetings of its own to dis- 
cuss questions of common interest and to elect 
delegates to the State Convention. Four of the 
five delegates thus elected were in attendance at 
the meeting of the Assembly of Delgeates 

Oak Hill school, familiarly known as “Bug 
Town” and which is taught by Miss Rush, car- 
ried off the first prizes in the oratorical contest 
and also for the best float. The float, a picture 
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1 miniature PRESIDENT BUCKLEY ANNOUNCES MEET 

Di a ING OF MISSOURI SCHOO! ADMINIS 
1OTrsé Children TRATION ASSOCIATION AND SCHOO! 
BOARD ASSOCIATION 








The annu t t = 
THE SCHICK TEST SUCCESSFUL AT Boards A , te s 
FAYETTE. t ion A 1 = 
if er _& IX 
Superintendent B I I ce ) I Feh &t} \ | 
‘ public scl i ed i , Scho S 
‘ i care in Octobe h t eatened to de to b pre ' 
moralize t cho s ‘ of th i "s ted 1 
‘ i isi vd | t mn schoo Stat I 
o deaths were attributed to it. 1 Board of rests at } 
Education held a meeting to lich seve! h mect of 1 f . 
‘ were ca a ii litatio of the bo 
It was agreed that the Schick Test should State from! tl 
iministers o every pul 1 tl system r} In educatio mor t} Ss I 
ocal phys 3 ree to do the work and the Kirksvill plannir t \ 
lof FE i to assun tl < i roy re W 
Accordingly, a é to each parent; the vith reference ! 
situation was them, the Schick st the Amendment to the Co t 
was briefly explained; they were asked to co mitted at a spe electior n Fe 1 26th 
operate Articles X and XI a n t to t nter 
The parents responded irtily. Less than a ts of education in the State t tl 
dozen children were withdrawn from school as a two propositior whieh ha be t 
result of the Board’s ruling that “No pupil b the pe opl lu ! the past quart of e! 
continued in school who does not prove immune, ury Consideratl " , ’ > ‘ 
or who is not rendered immune by antitoxin.” Sources of State reven 
The test showed that less th twenty per cent All school board mem ind s ‘ min 
of the children were susceptible to the diseas« istrators are urged to 
These, without exception, were immunized ruary 8th for tl ‘ Serene 
: gestions and pr I 1 
The school continued with very little interrup be sent to J , oe M iM : 
tion and little loss of attendance No more cases President of the Scho Board 4 ciat T 
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lar situations to say nothing of the mental worry E. A. Collins, has been elected to t} f ilty 
that was saved the parents by knowing that thei of the Central & a t W t 
children were immune W n communities do the inspecti of the t ty 

learn the value of full co-operation in applying training high s of tl H ele 
to practical problems the knowledge that is no tion is in ac j with S ‘ = 
ivailable, may we not hope to see the day when program of having tl val t ‘ res 
many of our most seriou langers will be pe supervise the rk « t t t r 
manently removed? training in their respectiv listrict 
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in the w Audi- ing Columbia University have written to War 
dedicated Janu- rensburg friends that they XI 9 1 for 
been made with Europe Feb: y 2? Thev visit the 
to play the op- countries of Southern Eur nd Holy 
s dedicated. Mr Land The trip wi he 1 ‘ t four 
la period of train- months They expect to ret nto W 
nists by June 1 
. . 
rent-Teacher Associations 
MRS. F. 0. COX, broadcasted from Kansas City, December 6, 1923 
Mothers and Par- best in physical, mental and spirit leve ment 
was organized Through this united effort of t : t 
a National organi- and all the teachers for t ‘ the 
State—sucl nfluer ! f that 
. making the business of cl trail t most 
innit convention @e ‘ : 
“" me fascinating the mo popu 1 in 
held in St. Louis which men and wom m ( \I uri 
t-Teacher mem ranks third in this ni n 
tional Board was ind has durin the ist f i t i its 
This it did and number of organizations chi now ev 
rick Schaff presid- ner of our great State Mother are ending 
organized their time in an effort to kk the best method 
tion which stands of supplementing the rk of the te he ind 
en the home and making the education of the child and character 
influence in building the primary issues which they must be 


if we are to go on as a nation and ast! 
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est race in the world Many material things 


must of necessity enter into character building, 
but each day we must advance and the piritua 


and mental side of the child’s life must be deve 
oped vmmetrically, else we shall fail to pro 
duce the strong characters in our future men and 
women which are necessary to the welfare of 
our State and Nation 

As the vork of our Congress is primarily 


character building, in the development of work 
throughout the State, it is the earnest desire of 











your President that programs shall be arranged 
with this as their fundamental purpos 

Let the co-operation between parent and 
teachers b more closely cemented and let tl 
aims and purpose is promulgated, originally 
by the founder: of th Congress be mo nt 
ligently followed, that the influence of the li 
vidual members of the circle as a whol or 
the training of children in every home, in every 
community, and in the entire ite hall be f 





the making of better men and women physically 


mentally. and moral 








Let eceive your most loving loyalty, feeling 
that you may always come to me and expect 
any help which may be within the prov ‘ 
of the State President to giv Our work sha 


broaden and grow in just the proportion that 
each member gives of herself I 

NOTICE—In order to receive help from th 
State and National organizations it is necessary 
that you send the names and addre ; of your 
newly elected president and treasurer to the state 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. C. Child, 3721 
Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. F. O. Cox, newly elected State President, 
addressed the Warrensburg Division of the M.S 
T. A. at its annual convention. This was one of 
the first actions of Mrs. Cox as State President 
Her address was well received and resulted in 
arousing much interest on the part of the large 
number of teachers who heard het Several 
towns in the district will have associations o1 
ganized at once as a result of Mrs. Cox’s messag‘ 
SOME NOTES ON THE STATE CONVENTION. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of the Associa 
tion was held at St. Joseph on October 23-26. It 
was presided over by Mrs. Wm. Ullman of 
Springfield who with this convention closed het 
very successful administration 
Some of the P-T. A. Attainments. 

Mrs. Herbert E. Fairchild, Historian for the 
Association, brought out many important and 


ies of the 


In service, 








interesting facts concerning the activi 
organizations throughout the state among them 
were the following 

There are 460 circles in Missouri. Rural circles 
responded to the call for reports better than did 
the city circles. Many of the reports commend- 
ed the work of Mrs. A. B. Sherwood of Spring 
field, the State Organizer. Giasgow after being 
organized for eight years has come into th 
Sunshine Circle, near Springfield, has 
two “Pre-School Mothers’ circles. Spring Branch 
Circle in Jackson County gave a picture show 
which was the first that some of those in at 
tendance had ever seen. At California, Mo., the 
Camp Fire Girls take care of the young children 
while the mothers attend the P-T. A. meetings 
St. Joseph has a milk fund supported by the 
circle: Seventeen hundred dollars worth of milk 
meets the needs of 735 children who would not 
it but for the work of the St. Joseph coun- 
cil. Linwood circle held a Founder's day Rally 
which was attended by 201 fathers and mothers. 
Avery circle, of Webster Groves, pays the salary 
of a kindergarten teacher. Lee’s Summit gives 


Congress 
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the credit for obtaining a new high school build- 
ing to the P-T. A. Fairbanks circle in Spring- 
field took charge of a boy who had met with an 
accident which would have left him a cripple 
for life and sent him to a hospital where he r 

ceived the attention that restored him to health 
Many circles in and around Springfield have 


sisted the Greene County Health A ciation in 
obtaining money to carry on its work Hyd 
Park in Kansas City reported the largest num 


ber of subscriptions to the Child Welfare Maga 
zine. The reports of the Clev 


and the Monroe Grade School, both of St. Louis 





} 


were posted as model reports 
P. T. A. not a Social Club. 

Mrs. J. B. McBride, honorary president talked 
on the duty of the various officer ind warned 
against the danger of making the circle a cia 
club Mrs. McBride is president of the Spring 
field council which has a membership of 4,000 
She is also president of the Board of Education 


in Springfield Naturally Springfield enj com 
plete co-operation between the clul ind the 
school officials 


State Director of Physical Education Speaks. 
Dr. Henry 8S. Curtis, State Director of Physi 
Education, after a staggering array « Statistic 
which showed that we were makin i. failure of 
home-making and child welfare, asked, “What 
are we going to do about it?” He then pointed 
out examples of work done in other states and 
made a strong plea for Missouri to recognize the 
importance of training for healt] ind physi 

efficiency 
“Let’s Make Health Fashionable.” 

Dr. I. B. Kraus, of the State Board of Health, 
told of the work that his department had done 
in 65 counties of the state in “Pre-School Con 
ferences.” He recommended group conferences 
as the best method for obtaining results in cor- 
rective work after physical examination of 
school children. He gave as a ogan “Let's 
make health fashionabk 
Failures that Do not Lose Jobs. 

Miss Essie Heyle, Chairman of the Home Eco 
nomics Department, commended the hot lunch 
for rural schools. She said the mother was th 
one servant who did not lose her job no mat- 
ter how completely she failed in it, and advised 
the adoption of a workable home program for 
them 
Complete Reports Urged. 





Mrs. George Blankenship made ; plea fo! 
complete reports from the various circles in or- 
der that they might be given publicity She 


presented the report of the Chairman on legisla 
tion urging the support of the Child Labor 
Amendment and opposition to any movement to 
re-introduce liquor in any form. This attitud 
was also emphasized by the address of Mrs 
Walter McNabb Miller in her report as chairman 
of the Child Welfare Committees 

Work of Children’s Bureau Popular. 

Mrs. Harriett Robertson spoke of the neglected 
children of the State. as Chairman of the Chil 
dren’s Bureau. She told of the work of her Bu 
reau, of its success in closing improperly con 
ducted maternity homes and of the he!p that has 
been given to unfortunate children in finding 
homes for them. Everyone who heard her felt 
that the wrok of her and her associates is one of 
the most important missions in the whole state 
The Community Theater Recommended. 

Mrs. Charles E. Meriam, national chairman of 
Motion Pictures spoke for the organized and 
intelligent censorship of films and recommended 
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Community Playgrounds Strongly Recommended. 
Dr. E -_ N 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Winter tern gan December 4t! Write for catalog 


DR. E. L. HENDRICKS, 





DR. C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 


Enrolled over 2 tudents last tern Is unexes its | s I 
rary, its Demonstration Farm, its Music and Art, its Fine B 1 La 
oratories. Its 1 Auditorium, st completed, is declar f tl 
finest in the United States This is the last of 
erected since the fire of 1915 

The special work of the school is to prepare teachers. On¢ I | irty 
five degrees were granted this veatr Seven hundred fiftv-two cert est 
tear were granted within the vear, and vet, the demand f the a s 
of this institution remains unsatisfied 

In Warrensburg, the cost of living is small and the returns are g 
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Historian—Mrs. Herbert E. Faire] 
Ave., Kansas City. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Mrs. F. 3621 Flora Kan- 


sas City. 


O. Cox, 
sea 
6702 Oakland 


Mrs. E. P. 
Louis. 


Walsh, 
Frank Dorsey, 3850 
City. 
Mrs. Adelyn 
Mrs. C. W 


Ave., St. Mrs. 
Mrs. R. L. Yeager, 423 E 
Kansas, Independence. 
Secretary 


Hubell, 4040 Hartt 
Jeter, Keytesvill 
COMMITTEE 
Organization and Membership—M 
wood, 412 E. Harrison St., 8S] 
Literature—Mrs. G. H. Plattenb 
Ave., City 


Mrs. H. C. Child, 3721 
Agnes Ave., Kansas City. 
Mrs. R. L. Culver, 
Bldg., St. Joseph. 


Mrs. L. F. 


911 Cor 


Childers, Fayett« Kansas 
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A STRONG FACULTY—A STRONG COLLEGE 


The success or failure of any educational institution can be 
extent to its faculty. The faculty is the “life blood” to which the 
existence. 

The steady growth of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
, largely to one source—the exceptionally strong faculty that 
up. Every instructor has been chosen because of outstanding work in his fi 

This faculty is at your service—The winter term opened December 3 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Uel W. Lamkin, President. 


MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 


school owe 


College can be 
this institutio1 
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traced to a very 


traced 


large 


very 


built 








MONEY FOR AFTER XMAS BILLS 


Superintendents and Teachers Can Borrow 


$25 to $200 


IN A CONFIDENTIAL WAY 


Hundreds use our loan service to pay up 
past due bills. It is the convenient and 
dignified way,—your entire transaction 
is kept in strictest confidence. Our re- 
payment plan gives you up to 20 months 


to repay. 


Loan Headquarters for Teachers 





420-421 Hippee Bldg. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


\vail yourself of this opportunity, writ 
for the booklet and learn how to borrow 
money confidentially, courteously, rea 
sonably and without delay. 












Free Information Coupon 


To State Loan Co 
421 Hippee Bidg 


Des Moines, lowa. 
Se free B 
1 4 A 
’ f $s 
Pree r Tee T TTT ie eT 
Address .ccccecsccscsecece 


This Coupon does not obligate Sender in 
any manner. 
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Home Economics—Miss Essie Heyle, Columbia , DISTRICT PRI SIDENTS. 
Child Hygiene-—Mrs. Wm. Ullmann, 521 E. Wa Cape Girardeau—Mrs. T. J. C it 
nut St., Springfield Girardeau 
Juvenile Court—Mrs. E. W. Bradbury, 4439 Carthage—M: Pierce W t ( 
Troost Ave., Kansas City Webb C 
Legislation—Mrs. Walter McNabb Milk f Columbia—M W. R. Jack MI 
Odeon Bide., St. Lou Jefferson City——M: Fred Fai M 
Press and Publicity—M H. R. Graham, ¢ Kirksville—M Mark Smit 
Greenway Terrace, K is City Kansas City—M) W A. 
Education—Mrs. W. H. Challi 816 N. 22nd St Ave Kar City 
St. Joseph Maryville—M E. M. F 
Founders’ Day—M1 H. J. House Cape G Nevada—Mrs. Ted Wi 1, | 
deau. Southeast—Not filled 
fhrift—Mrs. A. J. Burr, 2819 Accomac St. St Springfield—-Mrs. C ( 7 
Louis. Springfield 
Standard of Excellence—M Walter Kallms St. Joseph—M W. A. Mast S22 % 
Glasgow St. Josep! 
Social Welfare—Miss Bessie McClenahan, 2231 St. Louis—M P. H. R ts. G28 ( 
Locust St., St. Louis. Webst« Grove 
x ’ ~ rm > a T TY IN THE BETTER 
TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU POSITIONS 
Free registration—unexcelled service Attention: The Home Office, Denv 
<_ —_ fro east ol Cok ido only it 
ROCKIT TEACHED ig | 
AGENCY . 
410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLDG Denver, Coco. Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manag: Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 
\ 
r 





Books for Teacher-Training Classes and Teachers of 
Arithmetic. 


“A Course in Arithmetic for Teachers in Teacher-Training Classes,” by J 


Overman 


This book ex teacher know ‘ 
to} i Sho M 1 Methods « ( k \ i I ( I 
sent mn of S tic Educational M uren I \ 
I \ Geomet S \ bra, et 
“Principles and Methods of Teaching Arithmetic,” r 
I ! 1 ! book to hr (a) 7 
1 I n thru the rk « \ (b) T 
Arithmetic ) kinds or ty] i 
give an und ul I iding princi] ! 
procedu ! 1 the tools and devi ( b i 
To make clea m ( numerous illustratio 1 
cip 1d m nds procedure py hi 
\ hmeti 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


221 East 20th Street Chicago, Ulinois 
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Recommended by the Missouri State Reading Circle 
Board for the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
MeIndoo Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Each book is attractively bound in cloth. Fully illustrated 
No. 168. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Third Grade ... $ .58 
No. 169. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fourth Grade . 28 
No. 304. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fifth Grade 59 
No. 305. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Sixth Grade 68 
Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. | 
N a 
a ] 
’ » YU 
A] BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have | 
sought and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business. 
Best schools our clients. 39th veal j 
' 
OTHER OFFICES: 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver. Peyton Bidg., Spokane. | 
aaill 
Practica! duecation adapted to the speci needs of won. 
\ definite program of religious education. | 
building of ideals through a regulated social environny 
The “personal touch” in education—a close personal relationship betw fac 
itv and students | 
| 
application ol moder scientific methods in determining the content 
the courses 
rhe development of individual responsibility and high standards of honoi 
\ superior type of training by a superior faculty in every department of the 
College. 
PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
L = 
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— 
HANDWRITING 1 ord ted VEHICLE OF THOl H'T 
RHYTHMIC ALMER METHOD PENMANSHII 
TREMENDOUS ASSE ‘ 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITIN«¢ 
ri PAI il | Dy » PLAN F I} EE Si 
rHE A. N. PALMER COMPANYS 
4) Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave., Pittock Bldg 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, TL. Portland, Ore 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
FOR YOUR SUPPLEMENTARY REALING 


FOR CLASS WORK 
Order from the 
OO S Missouri Store Co. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Depository for Library Books 
Send for Catalog and Order Lists 

















THE TAYLOR MUSIC COMPANY 


! 


Lower Prices on 1 Musical Instruments and Supplies 


Ma ( ib by the « hme 
Musical Instruments tes Mail Department. 
lepartment n tot ntire Middle W 


This Lower Cost and Lower Overhead We Pass Along to You in Lower Prices 
Than You Have Ever Heard of 


TAYLOR MUtsic co 


Taylor Music Company —:.; 


Columbia, 
Mo. 
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GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


Pr 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS contains over 


301 


English and metric units, which facilitate 


A MEASURING SCALE IN 
ACQUIRE THE ATLAS HABIT! ART 
Industrial Art Text 
3y PAUL J. GOODE, Ph. D., Books 


ofessor of Geography, University of Chicago Revised Edition 








map sets forts a situation at a glance en 

and is immediately informing. N THE revision of THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS 
the authors have made provi- 
sion for Standardized Tests in 
Art from the Fourth Grade up 


) maps and many scales, all given in both 


comparisons of important features A help- 
ful index and table of contents make all the 
information contained in the atlas readily ac- The ability on the part of 
cessible. each class to handle the Tests 
‘ satisfactorily requires an Art 
In the classroom or in the home, to busy Course that is well organized 
people everywhere, GOODE’S SCHOOL AT and well graded. 
LAS will prove invaluable. It is bound in 
an attractive cloth cover and is now ready 
for distribution. How do your Art Classes 
Price $4.00. Write for measure up? 
Further 


Rand M°Nally & Company 


Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
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We’re Turning Over a New Leaf 

To turn over a new leaf at this time of the vear is a very 
good plan. We've done it and we have resolved t t as we carry 
almost every conceivable thing that helps to make school wo 
easier and happier, that we will tell the 21,000 school teachers 
in Missouri about them. 

Our Exhibit at the St. Louis Convention contained some of 
the helpful things we have and our advertisements will tell of 
many others. Watch for these advertisements You'll find them 
helpful. ' 


A” 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Buxton & Skinner Printing and Stationery Company 


School Supply Department, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Publishers of Goode's Wall Map Educational Publishers 
— — 1922 Calumet Ave 
Chicago Dept. Z-72 New York = 
Chicago 
} 
L J 
f ) 
BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT, for Mid-Term Use } 
THE MERRILL READERS, by Dyer and Bradys 
\ complete reading series fulfilling every modern requirement as to met 
ition. Ideal as supplementary readers because of their minimum amout ( luy 
of material in other readers. 
THE LAND OF HEALTH, by Hallock and Winslow 
\ fascinating little health story for the third and fourth grad relating the exp 
ences of Tom and Sally in their efforts to become citizens in The Land of H tl \ m 
tt tive supplementary reader of informative value. 
THE ALLEN SPELLING TABLET 
\n inexpensive and ingenious notebook which saves time bv elimi ! it « thos 
words the pupil can spell and concentrates attention on the individual dif ilties of each 
pupil 
New York. CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY Chicago 
- 
— ‘\ 
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“Scho Drawing Books 


Practical Drawing Modern Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 


School Art Materials | 
Schoolroom Pictures 








School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest Agency 
fee Prices and omy 















DALLAS CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE STATE OF MISSOURI 
and = 
STATE TEACHERS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES COLLEGE 
We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same SPRINGFIELD 
day we receive your order. 
CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST a a ae eee 
Opportunities for specialization in 
Furnaces iaeemateny Home Economics, Agriculture, Kinde 
Heaters peepee garten, Grade and High School Teach 
: Domestic 
Chemical Science ing. 
Closets Furniture Modern Commercial Department. 
Drinking Manual An Unexcelled Conservatory of Mus 
Fountains Training ic 
School Benches — Courses by Correspondence and Ex 
Busses Opera Chairs tension. ‘ 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the 
Blackboards School Desks Crayons term. 
If it’s for a School, Spring Term, March 11, 1924 
We Have It 
“_ | Y “ 
MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. STATE TEACHERS 
The House of Quality COLLEGE 
1320-1322 Main St. : 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SPRINGFIELD 
. . - 
f 








Interesting History 
Books Sent Free 


W-K-H. BOOKLET 


on European History Maps 
SANFORDS BOOKLETS 


on 





n ST SEND ME MO 


onomically 


2249 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 





NYSTROM & CO. 


American History Mz or 
ers ill find in these t 
1 valuab informati 
hat "how v t 
; New H 
h books E s 
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bound wit 
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Fae ae ae a ee 
IN YOUR COTTON CGhe ¥ = 


DUCK WINDOW 
poets AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
You Want SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


QUALITY The worlds largest 
SERVICE makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
PRICE & Allied Producis 
v 
1 8; = 
WRITE TODAY TO THE Cpa 
let descriptive of any 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. — ere 
SPICELAND, IND. 
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Folding Styles 














The Triumph of Simplicity] { 
in Shorthand Junior High School English 


To thousands of young people this ide of ‘ 
simplicity in shorthand has mean l I 
ence between success and failure . aT . . 

Project Method and the Socialized Recitation 


each it by 1 


@ 
To do this, use Deffendall 


coma [Si |< nS @ ; ae 

Pap So 2. a) Junior English Course 
ar, Oe By P. H. DEFFENDALL 
Princival of the Blair School, St. Louis 


Thirty « y defi 
VII-IN Every project f 
much. 
Socialized-clas 1 
The above map graphically shows the ex- Book I (Grades VIE and VIED), 70 
a fags Gre yg ey 1 tau t i Book II (Grade IX), 80¢ 
it nit school oO l¢ nite States : 
On Janu: _ 1923. shorthand tance? Both in One Volume, $1.00. 
in the g chools of 4,656 cities and town Te IP —_— , ‘ 
in the United States. In 91 p Rares ple TEN PROJEC rs ro A YEAR 
schools Gregg Shorthand had been PLENTY OF GRAMMAR 
by exclusive adoption 
The simplicity of Gregg Short 
help you as it has helped othe) to solve 
your student mortality problem LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
New York Chicago London BOSTON CHICAGO 
Boston San Francisco 























